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NOTICE, 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars for each. 

During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have recetved numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of factlitating a selection. 


Ida Klein. Teresina Tua. Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E, Morawski, ze = A... e, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Heton -™ Blanck, 
Trebelll. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghian, Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L, G. Gottschalk 
Etelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, anauschek, S. B. Mills, 

hine Yorke nevieve Ward, E. M. Bowman, 
tif le Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Lilian Olcott, Stagno, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—a, Louise i Courtney, Victor Nessler. 
Minnie Hauk, Richard Wagner, lvini, 
Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 
Albani, Dr, Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 





Annie Louise Cary, Campanini Rossi, 

Kmily Winant, Gua lagnini. Edwin Booth, 
Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. Treuman, 
Murio-Celli. Dengremont, A. Cap 
Chatterton- Bohrer, Galassi, Moniegr 0, 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, 
Donaldi, Ferranti, Winkel 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Donize 

Geistinger, Del Puente, William, Ww. Gilchrist. 
Fursch-Madi,—s osefly, Ferranti, 
Catherine Lewis, me. Julia Rive-King, ohannes Brahms, 
Zélie de Lussan, Hope Glenn, eyer 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 


Louis Blumenbere. 
Sarah Bernhardt, Frank Vander Stucken. 
Titus d’ Ernesti, Frederic Grant Gleason 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Robert Volkmann, 
Friedrich von Flotow, {snes Rietz, 


Bunche Roosevelt, 


Franz Lachner. ax Heinrich, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Heiorich Marschner, £. A, Lefebre, F, W. Riesberg. 
Frederick Lax, Ovide Musia, Emmons Hamlin, 
Nestore Calvano, Anton Udvardi, Otto Sutro, 

William Courtney, Alcuin Blam, Carl Faelten, 

josef Staudig!, oseph Koegel, Belle Cole, 

alu Veling. r. José Godoy, Carl Millécker, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Carlyle Petersilea, Lowell a 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Cari Retter, Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, George Gemiinder, Jon. A. Broekhoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emil Liebling, dgar H. Sherwood, 
Franz Abt, Van Zaadt Ponchielli, 


w. Edward Heimendahl, Edith Edwards, 


Fannie Bloomfield, 
Mme. Clemelli, Carrie Hun- King. 


§. E, Jacobsoha, 


C, Mortimer Wiske. Albert M. Bagby, Pauline L’ Allemand, 
{ O. Von Prochazka, w. bgt | Lauder, Verdi, 

dvard Grieg, augh Lauder, Hummel Monument, 
Adolf Henselt. ade Dae Hector Berlioz Monument 
Eugene D., Albert, Hans von Bulow, Haydn Monument. 
Lili Lehmann, Clara Schumann, i Svendsen, 
William Candidus, oachim, nton Dvorak, 
Franz Kneisel, Samuel $5. Sanford, Saint-Saens. 
Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, ieee ordan. 
Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges. ans Richter, 


Amy Sherwin. A. A, Stanley, Therese Herbert-Foerster, 


Thomas Ryan, Ernst Catenhusen, Bertha Pierson, 
Achille Errani, Heiarich Hofmann. Carlos Sobrino, 
King Ladwig I 1, Charles Fradel. George M. Nowell, 
©. Jos. Brambach, Emil Sauer. William Mason, 
Henry Schradieck, — Bartlett Davis. Pasdeloup. 

Joho F. Luther, ory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 
Joha F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 
Wilhelm Gericke August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 

Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann, 

C. M. Vou Weber, Xaver Scharwenka, Andel, 


Carlotta F, Pinner, 
Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker. 
Henry Duzensi, 


Heinrch Boetel, 
W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E, Martir. 
on Dutton. 


Edward Fisher 
Kate Rolla. 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph 


MinnieV, Vanderveer alter J, Hall, a ae 
Adele Aus der Ohe Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 
Karl Klindworth, Car Baermann. Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Klabre. Emil Steger. Max Leckner 
Helen D, Campbell, Paul Kalisch, Max Spicker. 


Louis Svecenski, 


Alfredo Barili, — Graves. 


ermann Ebeling. 





Henry Holden Huss, 
Neally Stevens, 
Dyas Flanagan 


Wm, R, Chapman, 
Otto Roth, 
Anna Carpenter, 


Anton Bruckner, 
Mary Howe 


W. L. Blumenschein, A Victor Benham. Attalie Calire 

Leonard Labatt Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild, Mr, and Mrs. Lawton. 
Albert Venino Anthony Stankowitch, Fritz Kreisler. 

Josef Rheinberger, Moriz Rosenthal. Madge Wickham 


Max Bendix 





| What with Volapiik, Telepathy, Janko keyboards and 
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N English musical magazine is responsible for the | 
following : 

A curious product of the times is a tricyele band belonging to the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Singer & Co, the well known cycle makers, of Coven- 
try. The band is mounted upon a long train of tricycles one behind the 
other, the whole being guided by the foremost rider. The band has 
filled several engagements on this cycle, and wherever it has been seen 
has been the greatest of attractions on account of its novelty. 

This is an idea for Gilmore which would impart 
novelty to the sameness of his band’s playing; but we 
can hardly imagine that the jolting over a stony road 
would be conducive to an even musical performance, 
although it might do very well for the “ Arkansaw 
Traveler,” quite a favorite composition, by the way, of 


Mr. Gilmore's aggregation of musical talent. 
A LONDON musical paper asks the following perti- 
nent question: 


-— 

Has the piano recital had its day? It certainly fails to attract as once 
it did, except when the soloist is of the very first rank, and not always 
even then, as was proved by the lamentably small attendance at Von 
Biilow's recitals last May. This has, not altogether without reason, been 
ascribed to monotony both in the character of the entertainment and the ré- 
pértoires of the pianists, and we have had so-called “ piano recitals"’ at 
which violinists, ’cellists and vocalists, sometimes singly and sometimes to- 
gether, have “ assisted.”’ 

The article then goes on to point out the quantity of 
good music written for four hands for one and two 
pianos, original compositions of Bach, Mozart, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Gade, Onslow, Moscheles, 
Dvorak, Volkmann, Brahms, Liszt, and Saint-Saéns, all 
of which are too seldom heard. 

While here in New York piano recitals need no en- 
couragement, still it would be a good idea if this hither- 
to unexplored treasury of piano ensemble music could 
be brought to public notice and the baldness of mere 
piano recitals garnished with a little novelty. Pianists 
should give this matter due consideration. 








T certainly looks as if Dr. Richard Eisenmann, of 

Berlin, would solve the problem that Helmholtz and 

a host of lesser scientific lights have been so vainly 

wrestling with. We refer to his recent successful ex- 

periments with electro-magnetic mechanism applied to 
the piano for the prolongation of its tone. 

By a pedal anything from a ffto an f/fcan be produced 
at the will of the player with the assistance of electric- 
ity, all of which had been attempted by Chladni in 
the year 1800, and later by the celebrated Helmholtz, 
under whose guidance Eisenmann himself has been 
experimenting. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER contained a full account of 
the invention in its issue of November 28, and last week 
it was interesting to read Mr. Krehbiel’s noteworthy 
article on the genesis of the piano, especially in regard 
to the “ Bebung,” which he describes as producing a 
peculiarly sympathetic effect, and on account of which 
effect Bach preferred the old clavichord to the piano. 
So old principles are developed and perfected, and with 
the power of producing a genuine “cantabile” on the 
piano and the ability to alter the tone color at will, the 
instrument will indeed be the king of instruments; 
harmonically it always has been and melodically it will 
be, unless Dr. Eisenmann’s experiments are futile. 


HE London “Court Journal” has the following 
startling information : 

The latest prodigy at the piano is reported to be quadrumanous—a 
monkey, to wit, that executes morceaux brilliantly with all four 
hands at once, while he gracefu'ly turns over the leaves of the music 
with the tip of his prehensile tail. It is not stated whether or not the 
music has been specially written for him a& guatre mains; perhaps 
he simply duplicates what has been written for ordinary two handed 
performers of the Rubinstein order, The achievements of the wonderful 
ape surely mark a new and most important epoch in the arrangement 
of orchestras, 

What a curious study it would be to follow the ethno- 
logical development of our primeval simian ancestry to 
discover whether any special talents had existed—of 
course in a latent condition—that Jed to that marvelous 
product of the nineteenth century, the piano virtuoso. 
The playing of the talented monkey described in the 
above clipping certainly points out a new field for inves- 
tigators in the domain of biological studies; for if our 
hairy progenitors—of course, always supposing Darwin 
to be scientifically correct—with their technically pre- 
hensile tails and arboreal habits, did bequeath to us 
some of their manual dexterity, why could not all of 
the higher anthropoid apes be taught to play Bach 
fugues and Chopin nocturnes? What an immense su- 
periority their tails would have over the ten fingers of 
humanity in part playing! And then, if occasion 
required, our dusky brethren could play duets all by 
themselves by the aid of their highly developed toes. 





musical monkeys the age is certainly in no danger of 


HE musical world can breathe easier. There is no 
trouble to be anticipated by the “Know Nothing” 
movement of Louis Aldrich in his crusade against what 
he calls “contract labor” actors. A committee of 
actors called on Director Edmund C. Stanton, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, last week, and convinced 
him that the proposed amendment of the Contract 
Labor law would in no way affect German opera. 
Louis Aldrich failed to make Mr. Stanton understand 
this last week, and the Opera House executive com- 
mittee were prepating to join certain theatre managers 
in a campaign against the amendment. A draft of the 
bill being shown to Mr, Stanton he saw at once that 
singers are to have the same privileges as “star” actors, 
therefore opera is safe, and the Metropolitan manage- 
ment need not concern itself one way or the other. 
Consequently the newly imported stars of the Metro- 
politan Opera House can sleep at nights without fur- 
ther worry, except such as is caused by the very natural 
criticisms on their deviations from normal pitch made 
by the wicked critits of Gotham. 





SCREENS FOR A BATH CONCERT. 
HE following scheme, mention of which we find in 
the London “ Figaro,” commends itself to every 
fair minded conductor : 

Mr. Albert Visetti and the committee of the Bath Philharmonic Society 
have organized anovel competition for a gold medal, to be presented to 
the best vocalist among the lady members of the choir. The contest will 
be held on the 8th inst. The voters will be the male choristers, who will 
have before them a perforated card containing certain numbers. The 
ladies will sing behind a curtain, so that their personal charms may not be 
allowed to warp the judgment of impressionable West of England ama- 
teurs, and each voter will tear off the number of the girl he likes best. 
Each competitor will have to sing one sacred song and an English ballad. 
This, of course, indicates the playtime of the Bath Philharmonic Society. 
For more serious work Mr. Visetti and his colleagues have organized an 
already highly promising orchestral class, which it is hoped will in time 
enable the society to almost do without professional aid. 

This idea could be made valuable for two reasons: We 
have heard sing>rs, violinists and pianists whose per- 
sonal charms certainly seriously interfered with the crit- 
ical acumen of their audiences, andthen we have, un- 
fortunately, met with artists whose total lack of good 
looks, plus positive ugliness, damaged the audience's 
estimate of their work. For instance, if Mrs. Alice 
Pshaw was put behind a screen. waat a difference there 
would be in the box oiice receipts, and it certainly 
would do no harm if a whole proscenium curtain inter- 
vened betwixt the audience and—but it is time to be 
discreet; no artist, however ugly, will admit the fact. 


Human nature, you know, 








CAN MUSIC BE IMMORAL? 
ONTESQUIEU said that music is the only one of 
all the arts which does not corrupt the mind. 
We beg to differ with the learned and revered author 
of “Esprit du Lois,” who, doubtless, at present is a 
ghost, expounding sage doctrines for the management 
of internecine affairs on the other side of the Styx. 
Music cum corrupt the mind and there is such a thing as 
immoral music, probably only through association 
of ideas ; but if the result is accomplished why question 
the means? Morality itself has been called relative. 
What is profoundly immoral in Turkey is a custom of 
daily life in Europe, and vice versa. So it depends en- 
tirely on one’s susceptibility to music for its action on 
the emotions. Clowns can listen unmoved to the 
touching and profound ethical truths conveyed by 
“ Parsifal ’ and go into ecstacies over the broad vulgar 
humor of Lecocq. 

Why, then, claim that music of itself tells nothing ; 
that its imponderability renders it superior to the 
coarser influences that are able to creep into its sister 
arts ? 

To the Zulu, possibly, Wagner and “Old Jim Crow 
sound alike, but the nature of the cultivated modern man, 
subjected as he is to the complex influences of civiliza- 
tion, responds instantly to these subtle differences in our 
music. Music can be immoral, coarse, lascivious or pure, 
elevating and lofty. Between Palestrina to Otlenbach 
how wide a world! It is something more than mere 
association of ideas. The very core of each composer's 
respective compositions is saturated with his own 
individuality. The sated, sensual, talented, cynic gives 
the essence of himselt in his music, perhaps even more 
than he could have done in verse, marble or on canvas. 

Music, of all the arts, tells the true story if one can 
but read the riddle. Of all arts one cannot lie in it 
without discovery. 

Music paper is a ¢adu/a rasa on which the composer 
writes his life history willy-nilly. He can write himself 
down an ass quite as effectually as any Dogberry, or 
indite thoughts that fly to heaven. If he attempts any 
subterfuge he but cheats himself, and his deceit reveals 


” 





retrogression, 





itself to us, Artificiality, false pathos, morbidity, vul- 











RIER. 
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garity, all proclaim themselves at once in a score. “ The 
style is the man,” somebody has said, and never truer 
than in the case of musicians. Buddhists believe in an 
aura that surrounds our physical beings like the nim- 
bus that is represented by medieval painters as encir- 
cling the brows of saints and holy personages. So is it 
in music, which, if true, pure and noble, inhales a spiri- 
tuality, an ethereal odor, that to the true worshiper is 
perceptible, although the unbeliever may scoff at its 
very existence. It were an easy task to point out com- 
positions whose pages reek with low ideas, which de- 
base and degrade the listener's imagination, and also 
those works whose tendency is to lift humanity out of 
the steaming morasses of the senses to the living waters 
that refresh the thirsty traveler in this vale of tears. 
Yes, music can be both moral and immoral, philoso- 
phers to the contrary notwithstanding. 





The Grammar of Music. 
By G. Bertini De Wier. 

| aie of the arts and sciences can boast of a 

more ancient antiquity than music. Though cradled in 
mythological obscurity it has sung its way into every heart, in 
every home, in every land and in every clime, till the sun 
never sets upon its boundless domain, for the wide universe is 
its own, 

We may turn the leaves of centuries back and trace its his- 
tory from the dim ages of the remote past up to the present 
moment, and we find its mystical voice has remained uncrys- 
tallized into a language that could strictly be called wholly and 
purely its own. 

It is true it possesses its alphabet—its characters called notes 
—its phrases and periods, its rhythmical motion, its subjects 
divided into sentences, and yet still, with all these adjuncts so 
analogous to our spoken and written language, it has never 
been reduced down to a system of grammar, 

The language of speech deals with the intellectual, the laa- 
guage of music with the emotional ; hence the institutes of 
grammar suitable for the former would not answer by any 
means in every respect for the latter. 

This is equally true of all the various languages—the idiom 
of one differing from that of another, so that while the rules of 
grammar are in a general way applicable to all, each requires 
its own individual interpretation and mode of treatment. 

Music evolves ideas of emotion, feeling ; it revels in a realm 
of poetic fancy ; its imagery is that of the ideal. With the 
language of speech we may describe a storm, but we cannot 
hear it; the artist may paint a storm, but we only see its 
similitude ; but with the language of music we may represent 
a storm, and we hear the muttering thunder, the sighing of 
the winds, the crash of the mighty elements. We not only 
hear its presence, but we feel, we almost see, its sublimity. 

Let us traverse these lines of thought and see if they will not 
lead us up and beyond ourselves into the causes that excite 
these subtle emotions, so that we may at last arrive at some 
just and reasonable conclusion. 

Upon making a critical examination of the structure of 
musical sentences we find that the position tones occupy in 
any phrase determines to a large extent the force by which 
musical ideas are expressed. It would be absurd to suppose 
that all the parts of speech that enter into the grammar of 
language could be used in formulating a grammar of music. 
We will illustrate, however, the close similarity by parallel 
lines of comparison, and thus we think prove beyond all 
doubt the close analogy and its perfect practicability. 

First, let us observe the short ‘‘catch notes” that generally 
commence a musical sentence, and we cannot help observe its 
equivalent in the article ‘‘ the,” ‘‘a” or ‘‘an.” 

Each sound in a musical sentence must be so grouped’as to 
Some groups, by their very 


perform some function or office. 
naiure, express action, hence we denominate them verbs; 
some denote quality, with their /, Af, f, or #7, hence partake 
of the nature of adjectives; some show the relationship 
between what has preceded and what is to follow, hence are 
analogous to prepositions; others again are simply used to 
connect one phrase with another, hence are conjunctions ; 
some denote, in their detached and staccato form, exclama- 
tion, and may be regarded as interjections. 

Having shown in a brief and general way the close relation- 
ship unmistakably existing between the language of speech 
and the language of music, let us endeavor to show to the 
limited extent at our disposal when and where the tones of a 
musical sentence exercise these functions, and we find it to 
reside in the power of dynamics, which gives prominence to 
one note more than another; this joined to rhythmic motion 
affords a field for investigation rich and fertile in results. 
Perhaps it might be regarded as a stretch of the imagination 
were we to apply the term of gender to the structure of musi- 
cal sentences, but nothing seems clearer if we stop for a 
moment to investigate. Do we not find all the subtle tender- 
ness of woman’s love, all the heartfelt emotions that awake 
sadness, cast in the minor mold, and shall we not say of the 
minor mold that it is representative of the female gender, 
and that the major represents the masculine; that the dimin- 
ished sevenths and chromatic passages partaking of the 
elements of neither may be regarded as the neuter? 

It would be absurd to suppose that we could treat so large 





and almost exhaustless subject in the limited space at our dis- 
posal, but we think we have to some small extent demon- 
strated the practicability of a 

GRAMMAR OF MUSIC. 


It might be asked of what utility would such a work be, and 
we answer that it would treat the science of music from an 
entirely different point of view ; that while it would not nor 
could not conflict with the established principles laid down 
by our most eminent theorists, it offers us a new field for in- 
vestigation worthy of our best efforts. It would bring into 
active operation all the well-known laws governing the pro- 
gression of parts, with the advantage of presenting them in a 
new aspect, which, if followed up to its ultimate results, could 
not fail to give us a higher and better understanding of the 
science; it would stimulate investigation and afford us more 
noble and enlarged views of the subject as viewed froma 
higher plane of thought, standing in much the same relation- 
ship as algebra bears to mathematics, or logic to the structure 


of sentences and analysis of thought. 
(To be continued.) 








Communication. 
Editors of The Musical Courier : 
ILL you allow me the space in your col- 
umns once more to reply to “J. O'N.” regarding my 
simple and entirely painless method of liberating the ring 
finger? There is nothing barbarous about it any more than 
there is about manicuring the hands. Neither is it tampering 
with nature, but rather improving upon nature. This may 
strike ‘‘J, O'N.” as somewhat conceited, but if he will stop for a 
moment to reflect I do not think he will deny that there are num- 
berless instances where science can improve upon nature ; for 
example, little unfortunates born into the world tongue tied, 
cross eyed, club footed, &c. For the sake of argument we 
wil admit ‘‘J. O’N.'s” statement, ‘‘ that in time the ends may 
grow together,” which is only supposition. If they should, 
the benefit is still apparent, nature supplying new material 
between making the tendinous slips just so much longer than 
before. Now if they have grown together in ‘‘ J. O’N.’s” case, 
which I should judge from his assertion, then the hand is as 
before regarding strength, with an increase in the stretch and 
freedom of muscle. Therefore, any weakness that ‘'J, O'N.” 
finds in his hand now must have existed prior to the operation, 
“J.O'N.” says: ‘‘ The main object of the operation is to increase 
the lift of the finger no matter what Mr. Bonelli says to the 
contrary.” Mr. Bonelli says most emphatically that such is 
not the case. The operation has five merits, viz. : 

1. Immediate freedom of the ring finger. 

2. Strength equal to the other fingers. 

3. Complete mastery, as a result of freedom and strength 
combined. 

4. Greater stretch of hand. 

5. An immense saving of time. 

Inasmuch as I have given the subject years of study, and 
have investigated it anatomically, physiologically and musi- 
cally, I ought to be conversant with its merits. 

“J. O'N.” says: ‘* With a judicious use of Tausig daily 
studies and Bach for the mind it would not be necessary to 
resort to ridiculous experiments.” Such being the case, why 
did he resort to the ridiculous experiment himself? Certainly 
it was not from the spirit of investigation, for the following 
remarks upon mechanical apparatus prove that he is not of 
that turn of mind. He says: ‘‘All this absurd talk about 
building up technic by machinery and clinical operation is— 
excuse the word, it is English—rot, pure and simple.” Let us 
see. All professions in which action or control of muscle or 
limb is desired call for special gymnastic training; for 
example, the athlete, the oarsman, the equestrian, the gym- 
nast—why not the musician ? 

The hand is controlled by two sets of muscles, the flexors 
and the extensors. These sets are not equally called into 
action by keyboard practice, and the defect must be remedied 
by the use of mechanical contrivances in order to produce a 
well balanced hand and arm, without which there cannot be 
complete control and artistic execution. 

“J, O'N.” says ‘‘ the brain plays the piano, not the fingers 
alone.” Now, the hand ought to be able to execute what the brain 
conceives or interprets ; but, unfortunately, too often, stiff, weak, 
ill trained fingers fail utterly to enable the performer to execute 
the composition as it should be, presupposing that he has the 
soul within him to appreciate the sentiment. No, ‘‘J. O'N.,” 
the fingers are an all important factor and must be educated 
for their work, This is now being done in the best and quick- 
est way by the use of mechanical inventions, and if you will 
but allow yourself to investigate their claims you will become 
convinced of their great value. We are entering upon a new 
era in piano playing ; we are awakening to the fact that out of 
so many hundreds of thousands of students there ought to be 
more who attain prominence or at least excellence. 

We are gradually getting at the root of the matter, viz., a 
total lack of knowledge of the structure of the hand. 

True, there have been, and are still, players of great and 
phenomeinal powers, but they are the exception. They play 
by the grace of God, and not by method, and could not teach 
you how to do the same. We have to deal with the vast ma- 
jority. There has been but one Liszt. Do not the excep- 
tions prove the rule, viz., that keyboard exercises alone are 
inadequate for the proper development of the hand. All the 
great artists recognize the importance of a fine technic ; many 








of them are deeply interested in the modern idea of cultivat- 
ing it by mechanical instruments. Piano teaching is going to 
be conducted on a very different basis in the future from what 
it has been in the past. E. S. BoNELLI. 








Four Points of View. 


(Fantaisie Parisienne.) 


I. 


A GENTLEMAN WHO DID HEAR PATTI. 
ATURALLY I was there. You certainly 
know that I never miss such an occasion, Whenever 
you see at the end of all the celebrated names ‘‘ &c., &c.,” I 
Ah! my good people, what a 


You understand—la Patti! 
she who had 


am the one meant by that. 
delightful evening! La Patti! 
And not a bogus diva, but the genuine article ; 
such success at the time of the Empire! If you had only seen 
the house, the scenery and the costumes! Reaily, I feel sorry 
that you should have had to miss all that! As for Patti—a 
dream, simply! Ah, she has a way of singing ‘‘ Tra, la, la, 
la,” and then she has a phrase, “Ah! ah! ah!” I assure 
you it brings the tears to your eyes. I spent four delightful 
hours I shall not forget as long as I live. Patti noticed me 
from the stage. DoIknowher? No. But then | had heard 
her once at the Salle Ventadour, and so she recognized me. 
Ah! she is a great artist ! 
Il. 
A GENTLEMAN WHO DID NOT HEAR PATTI. 

Is itany fault of mine? I’m always unlucky. I sometimes 
get a box at the opera, but that is in summer, when the own- 
ers are in the country, and, of course, Patti comes during the 
winter. I did think of writing to Mr. Gailhard, but I am not 
even from /e .Widi, so that it would not have been of any use. 
And, afterall, I don’t care ; music bores me to death; only 
it’s beastly annoying to have to confess you have not heard 
Patti. One of my intimate friends missed making an excel- 
lent match in this very way. Honestly I can’t explain al! this 
eagerness. Patti is going to sing and everybody rushes to get 
seats. How perfectly ridiculous! If all these fools had not 
made such a silly fuss I should have had my seat and should 
have heard her, too. But then the public is so idiotic ! 

Ill. 
THE GENTLEMEN WHO WANTS TO HEAR PATTI, 
I will hear her! I don’t know how I shall arrange it, but I 


must hear her! I shall make use of all the influence | can 
command—depulies, Senators, Ministers and even municipal 
councilors of my acquaintance! I have even a better idea 
than that. I have become acquainted with the valet of a 
banker, who “ protects ” one of the danseuses. He has prom- 
ised to try and get mea seat in the third gallery by saying 
that it is for himself. 1 shall have to pay 10 louis for it, but I 
don’t mind. I'd rather do that than trust to the speculators. 
Not such a fool as that. 
IV. 


THE GENTLEMAN NOT TO 
Never, you understand, never! 


to assist in a demonstration I utterly and entirely reprehend. 


WHO DOES WANT HEAR PATTI. 


Nothing would induce me 
Are we living in a republican country or not? Every 
tor is as good as his neighbor in the eyes of the law, but I 


specta- 


shall never stoop so low as to ask the favor of an orchestra 
seat to which as a citizen I am justly entitled. Though Messrs. 
Ritt and Gailhard should bring me this seat on a silver salver 
to my very door, I should all the same refuse it. There are no 
more good reasons for hearing Patti than any other singer. 
All singers are equal in the eyes of the law. Are 
publican country or are we not? Besides, I am told it is im- 
possible to get any seats. But I know what I shalldo. I'll 
not pay my taxes, and then let the Government see how it will 
manage to pay the subsidy of those fellows. No, 
hear Patti, though they should drag me by main force to the 


we inare- 


I shall not 
Opera House and should post a gendarme on either side of me. 


I'am a republican, an enemy of all unjust privileges, and 
besides, deaf as a post. 





Last week in our editorial columns we said: 

While chamber music is always a relief after symphonic concerts and 
opera, still there may be too much of a good thing, and as every week 
brings with it the announcement of some fresh organization, we respect- 
fully call attention to the fact that New York has about as much as it can 
attend to in the way of music, and the worthy members of these clubs will 
not find it profitable, either from the pecuniary or artistic standpoint, to 
give many concerts. 

It would have been well for the New York String Quartet if 
it had taken this warning to heart before it gave its concert the 
Tuesday evening of last week at Steinway Hall. First, the per- 
sonnel of theclubhad been changed and without benefit, though 
it must be confessed that to fill the place of Victor Herbert, the 
former ‘cellist, would be a difficult thing ; secondly, the or- 
ganization showed an insufficiency of rehearsals, and, thirdly, 
the pianist, Mr. Max Vogrich, simply turned the Schumann 
quartet into a piano concerto, with a very feeble accompani- 
ment, and to aggravate matters he had the piano opened so 
that the full benefit of a not over refined touch and style could 
be heard better. The new Bargiel string quartet, op. 47, is 
dry and labored—at least it received just such an interpretation 
at the hands of the club, Mr. Vogrich played, as solo, Liszt’s 
‘Mephisto Walzer” with good technic and a certain precision 
but failed absolutely to make it interesting, which may have 
been as much the fault of the selection as that of the player. 
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PERSONALS, 


—_+——_ 


VicToR HERBERT.—When Victor Herbert made his 
initial bow before a metropolitan audience some two years 
ago few had heard of him, but the instant he drew his bow 
across the strings of his violoncello an artist was at once recog- 
nized, Since then he has played an important part in 
the musical life of this community, for good ‘cellists are 
rare enough, and when, to the qualifications of a solid orches- 
tral player are added the rarer gifts of a fine solo artist and 
composer, then indeed the lucky and gifted possessor becomes 
a genuine acquisition to any musical community, 

Mr, Herbert is an Irishman by blood, both his parents being 
natives of Dublin, in which city he was born February 1, 1859, 
He comes from distinguished stock, his grandfather being the 
celebrated Samuel Lover, the poet, novelist and musician, 
whose ‘‘ Handy Andy” has become one of the classics of Irish 
humorous literature; but young Victor received his educa- 
tion in Germany, going to Stuttgart when he wassix years old. 
A year later he entered the ‘‘Gymnasium” of that city, and 
when he was eight years old he first received there his first 
lessons on his instrument and afterward with the famous 
Bernhard Cossmann, 

He became in time master of the violoncello and pursued 
further studies on the piano, on which he is a capital accom- 
panist, and in theory, In 1880 he became first ‘cellist of the 
Holtheatre of Stuttgart, and the ensuing five years he re- 
mained in that city, studying composition with Max Seifrizt 
and playing many solo engagements in various places. 

In 1886 he came, with his wife, the well-known opera singer, 
[Therese Herbert-Foerster, both to fulfill an engagement at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in this city, and since then has 
taken up his residence with us. He has played frequently in 
concert with the Seidl orchestra, of which he was 
also the assistant conductor, and the Thomas orchestra, of 
which he is at present the first cellist. Mr. Herbert was also 
the director of the Emma Juch Concert Company last fall. 
His compositions, a suite for ‘cello and orchestra, a concerto 


here and 


for same, numerous small pieces for 'cello, songs, a serenade 
for string orchestra (recently played with great success at one 


of the Seid! concerts), all show a refined taste, abundant 
melodic invention and great skill in the handling of the orches- 
tra As a violoncellist Mr. Herbert ranks with the foremost 


alive, his cantabile being superb and his technic most facile. 


He is the good fellows, a most genial friend and 


companion and is one of the most popular of our metropolitan 


prince of 
musicians, His portrait on our front page will be immediately 
recognized as a good likeness. 

BosTON QUINTET CLUB AND LouIS BLUMEN- 
The Boston Quintet Club, under the control of Louis 


rut 
HE 
Blumenberg, the violoncello virtuoso, will remain West during 
the entire season. The club will play return engagements in 
all the cities in which they have appeared thus far. 

Mi 
Valda ( 
and chiefly characterized by the success of Mrs. Bulkley-Hiils, 


BULKLEY-HILLS’ SuccEsSS.—The concert ef the 


mpany at Worcester last week was well attended 


the well-known New York contralto, who received the most 
efinite and pronounced praise {rom the Worcester press. 
It is said that Sir Arthur 


LLIVAN SYMPHONY. 


for the Leeds 


Sullivan has undertaken to write a symphony 
Festival of next year. Should he carry out his purpose the 
wishes of those who have long desired a successor to the sym- 
phony in E, composed more than a quarter of a century ago, 
will be gratified 

NoRDICA IN LoNDON.—Nordica has returned to Eng- 


land, and was to take part in the performance of Sullivan's 
‘* The Golden Legend" by the Royal Choir at the Albert Hall 
on the 16th inst 
BELLINI'S NEPHEW.-—Salvatore Malerba, a nephew of 
Bellini, has just finished an opera on an Oriental subject, and 
of the 


work, speak of it with great admiration and express the hope 


some Italian journals, after a private hearing of the 
of a speedy public performance, 

MATERNA.—It is reported that Amalie Materna, the 
great Wagner singer, will go from Vienna to Brussels next 
month to sing the finale from ‘* Die Gétterdimmerung ” at one 
of the Servais concerts. 

FOR MASINI.—The tenor Masini has definitely 
an engagement to sing during the approaching 
at Buenos Ayres, receiving for the whole engagement 
modest sum of goo,o0o frs., which proves two things— 
neither, indeed, new—that there is more than one rapacious 
artist in the world, and that South America is a happy hunting 
ground for singers who can sing. Alt any rate, we could wish 
that many vocalists whose claims are (in their own estimation 
alone) equal to those of a Masini or a Patti would go seek 
their fortune in Buenos Ayres—or else on the other side of the 


MONEY 
concluded 
season 


the 


Atlantic 


A RussiAN BARITONE.—The baritone Michael Wino- 
gradow, who was the star of the ill-fated Russian company 
that went to pieces in London last month, has signed a five 
years’ engagement with Mr. Augustus Harris, Londoners 


will therefore have the opportunity of hearing him in Italian 


opera next season. 


SEMBRICH ILL.—From latest accounts we learn that 
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neuralgia and that her physicians have forbidden traveling 
and the excitement of public appearances, for a while at least, 
All engagements therefore have been cancelled for the next 


two months and Mrs, Sembrich is resting at her villa near 
Dresden, 


ARNOLDSON'S DIAMONDS,—A writer in the “ Frank- 
furter Zeitung” remarks, apropos of the robbery of Miss Sig- 
rid Arnoldson's jewelry, that the only royal road to fame for 
a prima donna is to have some of her jewels stolen, A thief 
remaining undiscovered belongs as much to the outfit of a 
famous singer as does her indispensable rouge pot. Accord- 
ing to arough estimate which a statistician has made, jewels of 
the value of $75,000,000 have been stolen from singers during 
the past decade, But there remains one consolation to the 
friends of the fair singers, and that is, that however frequently 
they are robbed of their jewels they are still ornamented with 
the same amount of jewelry, even directly after the theft has 
occurred, 


NEVADA'S SuccEss.—The American singer Emma 
Nevada appears to be achieving a veritable triumph in 
Madrid, in which city she is now singing in ‘‘ Lakmé.” That 
Nevada should win success will not surprise those who are 
acquainted with her singing ; but they will scarcely be pre- 
pared to hear that the Spanish critics declare her worthy to 
rank by the side of Adelina Patti. 


MARIO AS “ MANRICO.”—When Mario was in Dublin 
he was, of course, a great favorite, and as ‘‘ Manrico” began 
the first song in ‘‘ I! Trovatore,” which is always sung behind 
the scenes, an admirer in the gallery roared out, ** Shure that’s 
you, Mr. Mario! Arrah now, come out of your ambush !” 


A Hint To CLARA.—Clara Louise Kellogg has com- 
mitted the usual error in judgment that the ‘‘ have beens ” of 
the stage always display. Miss Kellogg's position, financially, 
permitted her to retire from the stage while she was respected 
and admired—though never beloved—by the American peo- 
ple. Unwilling to give up even such a hold upon the public 
she continued to appear at intervals and invite comparison 
with younger and fresher voices which were not handicapped 
by a figure upon which the traces of Time’s heavy hand were 
evidenced by an increase of girth and an exuberance of devel- 
opment somewhat above a charming embonpoint. Miss Kel- 
logg, in her rosiest days, was not a dramatic artist, and her 
recent return to the operatic stage has made very apparent, and 
invited comment upon, certain shortcomings which a lovely 
face and a charming figure, combined with her artistic singing, 
did much to atone for in her earlier operatic days. With a 
voice impaired by time and a figure much better adapted to the 
life of an instructor of vocal music, Miss Kellogg should give 
the benefit of her experience to ambitious pupils. —‘‘ San Fran- 
cisco Music and Drama.” 

ANOTHER CASTLE NOT IN SPAIN.—The story runs 
that Adelina Patti has purchased the chateau of Chenonceaux 
and will live there after leaving her Welsh castle. The cha- 
teau, the most romantic and picturesque in Tourraine, was 
until recently owned by Mrs. Pelouze, sister of Daniel Wilson, 
ex-President Grévy's son-in-law. 

XAVER SCHARWENKA.—We are in receipt of a very pleasant 
personal letter from Xaver Scharwenka, the pianist-composer, 
who at the time of writing was en route for Russia to fulfill 
concert engagements there, after having just met with enor- 
mous success Prussia, Belgium and South Ger- 
many. There is a remote probability, he writes, of a profes- 
sional visit to this country some time in the near future. 


in Eastern 


HOME NEWS. 


- 
The pupils of Pierre Douillet gave a concert last 
Friday evening at Steinway Hall, Miss Estelle Hubbard, 











soprano, assisting. 

——The first concert of the Musical Association of 
New Brunswick, N. J., took place December 13, Mr. Charles 
T. Howell conducting, Miss Kate Currinder, soprano, and the 
New York Horn Quartet and the Cynthia Glee Club of New 
Brunswick assisting. 

Miss Neally Stevens, the concert pianist, has 
booked the following engagements : 

Rockford, Ill, December 27; Pittsburgh, Pa., January 10; Warren, 
Ohio, January 12; Cleveland, Ohio, January 14; Akron, Ohio, January 
13; Canton, Ohio, January 16; Massillon, Ohio, January 17; Wooster, 
Ohio, January 18 ; Sandusky, Ohio, January 19; Mansfield, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 21; Sidney, Ohio, January 22; Muncie, Ind., January 24; Indianap- 
olis, Ind., January 25 ; Greencastle, Ind., January 26; Milwaukee, Wis., 
January 28 ; Grinnel, la., February 6 ; Cedar Rapids, Ia., February 11 ; Mt. 
Pleasant, Ia., February 14; Burlington, Ia., February 15; Louisville, Ky., 
February 23; Lexington, Ky., February 25; Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
26 and 27; Dayton, Ohio, February 28; Columbus, Ohio, March 2; 
Philadelphia, Pa., March s. 

A number of engagements are still under consideration. 
Mr. Johannes Wolfram, of Canton, Ohio, is assisting Miss 
Stevens in the management. 

The second entertainment of the Y. M. C. A. 
course introduced Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lawton, née Miss 
Beebe, of New York. It is not easy to imagine a stage per- 
formance by two artists more entirely successful and pleasing 
than was this. Mrs. Lawton’s voice with its brilliancy which 
generally characterizes the work of this artist, all the exquisite 
sweetness, purity of tone and refinement of method, which have 
won for her a foremost place among American professors of 








be able to give unqualified appreciation, We do not recall 
an instance in which any other soloist has so thoroughly 
pleased our people.—Stamford (Conn.) ‘‘ Advocate,” Decem- 
ber 12, 

—Mr. H. C. MacDougall is giving his fifth series of 
free organ recitals in Central Baptist Church, Providence, 
the first is to take place December 22 and the remaining two 
December 29 and January 5, respectively. 

—This afternoon and to-morrow evening “The 
Messiah” will be given by the Oratorio Society at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, The soloists will be Mrs, Fursch- 
Madi, Misses Emily Winant, Anna L. Kelly and Messrs, 
William Dennison and Emil Fischer. 


——Cassell & Company have published a very pretty 
volume of ‘‘ Mother Goose” melodies which is dedicated to 
Mary Louise Stanton, the wife of Mr. Edmund C, Stanton, 
the amiable director of the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
music is by E. I, Lane and the illustrations by J. L. Webb. 





——tThe concert given last Monday evening by the 

Orange Mendelssohn Union — the first this season— under 
the leadership of Arthur Mees, in the Music Hall, Orange, 
N.J., was a great success. The hall was crowded, and the 
audience comprised most of the prominent people in society 
for miles around, including many from Montclair, Short Hills, 
Newark, &c. The chorus consisted of 100 voices, and they 
received much applause for the very creditable way in which 
they performed their part, particularly in Mendelssobn's 114th 
Psalm and Macfarren’s, Schumann’s and other works. Mrs. 
Corinne Moore-Lawson made a very favorable impression in 
a barcarolle by Mackenzie, Franz’s ‘‘Slumber Song” and 
David’s ‘‘Thou Brilliant Bird.” For an encore she gave 
Braga's ‘‘ Angels’ Serenade” and ‘‘ The Echo,” by Meyer 
Helmund. 
At Amberg’s new German theatre, corner Fif- 
teenth-st. and Irving-pl., last Thursday night, H. Zumpe’s 
operetta ‘‘ Farinelli’’ was produced for the first time in this 
country and achieved a success which will insure for ita 
short run, The libretto deals with the same subject as that 
of Auber’s charming, but now nearly forgotten, opera, ‘‘ The 
Devil’s Share” and is in parts rather clever. The music, 
however, lacks both originality and spontaneity, and is of the 
cheapest kind of Kappellmeister music. Zumpe, however, 
who was formerly for many years second conductor at Pollini’s 
Theatre in Hamburg, has made so much money out of this 
trashy opera, which last year drew very well both in Ham- 
burg and in Berlin, that now he is quite comfortably situated 
and has given up his former position, 

The production at the Amberg Theatre was not a remarka- 
bly good one, as, first of all, the orchestra is one of the poor- 
est we heard for a long time (the piccolo is half a tone out of 
pitch} with the rest of the performers); Miss Fuhrhop, the 
**Queen,” is vocally very poor, and Miss Englaender, as 
‘*Manuela,” although she is talented and has a voice, does 
not know how to sing. Schuetz in the title role, however, is 
fairly good, and Max Lube as the theatre director ‘‘ Coscha- 
bambo,” is excruciatingly funny, as always. His topical 
song, ‘‘We Haven't It in Our Contract,” given in conjunc- 
tion with Friese as ‘‘ Pancho,” made the hit of the evening. 
Sinnhold, as the ‘* King,” was the greatest combination in his 
make-up of ‘‘ Hamlet,” the ‘* Flying Dutchman.” ‘* Faust” 
and a certain sacred personage whom we will not name. 





Mrs. Thurber sent the following communication, 
apropos of the recent troubles at the National Conservatory of 
Music, to the ‘‘ Tribune,"”” December 19, which we reproduce 





without comment : 

My attention has been called to an article in the ‘“ Tribune,” printed 
under the caption of ** Trouble in a Conservatory of Music.’’ While I re- 
gret that the dictum audi et alteram partem should not have suggested 
the advisability of seeking information on the subject touched upon from 
all the parties interested in the case, 1 am sure you will grant me space 
to answer the principal assertions put forth in your columns. 

1. “Shortness of funds,” as the writer of the article expresses it, has 
nothing te do with the matter in hand. Every teacher in and employé of 
the National Conservatory of Music has for years received his or her 
salary, and Mr. Bouhy has been paid monthly in advance. The only 
money claimed to be due is demanded by Mrs. Fursch-Madi, and is with- 
held on the ground that Mrs. Fursch-Madi failed to perform the duties 
devolving upon her. 

2. There has been no tender of a resignation ‘‘ of a provisional sort.’ 
Mr. Bouhy has resigned his position, and the board has accepted his 
resignation. 

3. The members of the operatic class have not threatened to depart, and 
the contracts between them and the National Conservatory make no men- 
tion whatever of Mr. Bouhy. The students of the conservatory receive 
the instruction the board decides upon giving them, but that board does 
not bind itself to provide any one instructor. Some of the students may 
have sympathy for Mr. Bouhy, but sentiment is one thing and business 
another. 

4. Mr. Bouhy has the right to engage teachers and employés, subject to 
the sanction of the board, but the privilege of enlarging the sphere of use- 
fulness of the conservatory is reserved by the board, and Mr. Bouhy’s ob- 
jections to the engagement of Mr. Joseffy were neither warranted by the 
terms of his engagement nor based upon common sense. 

5. The statement that Mr. Bouhy resigned because of a discussion of a 
pupil's right to sing in public with or without his permission is not true. 
Mr. Bouhy’s resignation was the final outcome of his chagrin at opposition 
to his interference in affairs with which he had no authority to concern 
himself, and its acceptance by the board is evidence that that body felt that 
it was time to resent Mr. Bouhy's continuous meddling and to put a stop 
to it. 

The reports of dissatisfaction in the conservatory, the distortion of prom- 
ises of assistance into assurances of engagement, &c., I shall not take pains 
to contradict. They will be set at rest by the continuance of studies at the 
conservatory under proper direction, and the fruits of these studies will, I 
know, convince the public that the board of that institution has acted in 








Sembrich, the singer, is suffering from 


Marcella 


great 








vocal music. To Mr. Lawton’s performance we are glad to 


this, asin other <.atters, for the best interests of all concerned. 
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—The first private concert of “The Cacilia’ 
Ladies’ Vocal Society took place last Thursday evening at the 
Amphion Academy, Brooklyn, Mr. Mortimer Wiske director. 
The society sang selections by Hofman, Schehlmann, Edes, 
Hallen, Anderson, Huber, Lassen and Sucher, and the Valda 
Concert Company, consisting of Giulia Valda, Mrs. Anna 
Bulkeley-Hills, Walter Hudson, Eugene de Danckwardt and 
Chevalier de Kontski, assisted, 


—The Gounod Choral Society, Wm. Edward Mulli- 
gan conductor, gave its first concert of the season at Chicker- 
ing Hall last Wednesday evening, and sang as the “‘ piece de 
résistance ” Gounod’s beautiful ‘‘ Messe Solennelle,” St. Cécile. 
Mrs. Maria Salvotti, soprano, and Messrs. Arencibia, tenor, 
and Emile Coletti, baritone, were the soloists, the latter gentle- 
man’s fine style and voice being heard to advantage. Mr. 
Mulligan conducted with discretion and intelligence, and 
Adolf Glose and S, J, Biederman presided at the piano and 
organ respectively, 


——The second Brooklyn Philharmonic concert took 
place last Saturday evening at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, preceded by the usual rehearsal Friday afternoon, The 
program contained no novelties but Molique’s violin concerto, 
the Dvorak variations having been heard already this season, 
Beethoven's antiquated but pretty second symphony and 
Liszt’s dreadful brass band saturnalia known as ‘‘ Mazeppa”’ 
being all familiar numbers. Mr. Fischer sang, but in a rather 
unwieldy fashion, an aria by Boieldieu, ‘‘ Jean de Paris,” and 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Am Meer” and ‘‘ Der Poppelganger,” the latter 
instrumented by Mr. Thomas. The Molique number, while 
being composed in a thoroughly classical and conventional 
manner, is nevertheless a welcome addition to the somewhat 
scanty and threadbare repertory of solo violinists. It abounds 
in brilliant passage work of the Rode and Spohr style, and 
fairly bristles with difficulties, runs in octaves and sixths and 
thirds being scattered profusely throughout the first move- 
ment by the composer, who was a virtuoso himself. The 
work, of which only the slow movement and the first move- 
ment were played, was interpreted by Max Bendix in a true, 
solid, satisfying, musicianly manner, all due brilliancy and 


tenderness being given, but the very necessary qualities of | 


repose, refinement and reserve being gratifyingly apparent. 


It was Mr. Bendix’s best work this season, and he should re- | 


peat it, but give the concerto in its entirety. Moriz Rosenthal 
will be the soloist at the next concert, January 19. 

A special holiday attraction will be presented at 
the Academy ot Music this afternoon and Friday afternoon at 
3 o'clock by Moriz Rosenthal, the eminent pianist. These 
concerts have been announced as the final appearances of 
Rosenthal, previous to an extended tour of the principal 
Southern cities, An extensive, varied and popular program 
will be presented. Besides Rosenthal, Master Kreisler, the 
boy violinist, Mrs. Alves, mezzo soprano, and Miss Thom- 
son, soprano, will contribute to the programs. A program for 
each concert is to be rearranged and both will include many 
of Rosenthal's best selections. 

Copy.) 


New Or.kFANS, Dec. 20, 1888. 


Vese & Sons: 
I think your pianos in style and workmanship 


Messrs. 
GENTLEMEN : 
cannot be excelled, and they have given unusual satisfaction 
in this our most trying climate. The change you have made 
is wonderfu!, and I am very proud to be on your list as an 
Junius Hart. 


agent. Yours very truly, 


Opera in German. 

HAT most exquisite fairy tale wedded to im- 

mortal music, Richard Wagner's ‘‘ Siegfried,” was given 

for the first time this season last Friday evening at the Metro- 

politan Opera House before a large and decidedly a most en- 

thusiastic audience in place of ‘‘ Rheingold,” which was first 
announced. 

The cast was as follows : 

Max Alvary 

.....+.William Sedlmayer 

......Emil Fischer 

Joseph Beck 

. ....Bugene Weiss 


** Siegfried *’ ‘ 

** Mime” (a dwarf). 

“Wotan” 

** Alberich ”’. . 

GE ah siden d dessa cesben 
*Erda’”’... Hedwig Reil 
NS Kon ts Gian) <n, 0.045 oa ; ..Fanny Moran-Olden 
PPI 6 hb b04 ie 0 WSN chs een etn caeentanctnns Sophie Traubmann 

It cannot truthfully be said that the change in the cast 
benefited the opera, as last season’s performance of the same 
work was infinitely more rounded and refreshing. 

Of course Alvary was all that could be desired histrionically, 
the persuasive grace and extreme finish of his performance 
being delightfully marked ; his voice, too, sounded fresher 
than it has hitherto this season and only in the last act did it 
shows signs of fatigue. 

Eminently youthful and picturesque, Alvary’s ‘‘ Siegfried” 
deserves to be classed as an individual creation and we hope 
this talented artist’s voice will belong spared to tim, for, 
judging by the rapid progress he has made in three years, he 
will certainly achieve great fame. We, sadly fear, how- 
ever, that he is at present overworking his vocal organs, fre- 
quently straining them to their utmost capacity, the results of 
which are very easy to foretell. 

Alvary and Fischer were the only two artists whom we had 


'| last season in the same music drama, the latter gentleman 


singing his old part of “Wotan” in his usual easy going, 
grandfatherly style, and doubtless doing much to make 
jee character synonymous with all that is ‘‘langweily” by 
his somewhat heavy and colorless interpretation. 
Du reste, as our Gallic friends would say, the veil of charity 
must be drawn; suffice to say that the dragon roared, but not 
| so loudly as Elmblad did in the same grisly part last year. 
“Erda” sang and looked as if she had undergone the barbar- 
| ous operation of ‘hot potting” so graphically described in 
| Rider Haggard's “She,” and the ‘' Forest Bird” sang the very 
| difficult music of her rdle in a hurried, nervous manner, but 
| displaying, as usual, a beautiful quality of voice, Mr, Joseph 
| Beck, as “ Alberich,” sang much better than on the concert 
| platform, and the little we saw does not dispose us unfavora- 
| bly in regard to his ability as an actor. The ‘* Mime” of Mr. 
William Sedlmayer was a voiceless dwarf as far as singing 
goes; otherwise he exhibited ability as a comedian, though 
not of a very exalted type. 
| He is sufficiently plastic is his movements and gives us a 
| low, cunning little wretch, but, lacking voice, he fails to invest 
the character with all Wagner demands of it. Mrs, Fanny 
Moran-Olden, who certainly looked as if she had slept her Rip 
Van Winkle sleep in earnest, pervaded the last act as doesa 
foghorn on our seacoast. She shouted the part through, not 
always paying as much attention to the important question of 
intonation as her suffering listeners could have wished her to 
do. Great volume, absolutely no shading, delicacy or ten- 
derness characterized this singer's work, and, added to all 
this, a stiff, conventional stage presence, which spoiled abso- 
lutely the beautiful awakening scene. Comparisons are 
odious, but we still remember Lilli Lehmann! The orches- 
tra, under the energetic and skilled baton of Seidl, who cer- 
tainly in Wagner's operas treads his native heath, was all that 
Last Wednesday evening ‘‘ L’Africaine 
‘** William Tell.” 


” 


could be desired. 
was repeated, and atthe Saturday matinée 
Last Monday evening ‘‘ Siegfried” again, and to-night 
‘‘ Faust” will be given. Next Friday evening ‘‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger”’ will be heard for the first time this season, and at 
the Saturday matinée ‘‘ Faust ’’ will again be repeated. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


.... Brahms’ “ Zigeunerlieder ” recently performed in 
London have been received with marked favor. 


....It is said that, in addition to the “ Nibelung’s 


House propose this season to produce Verdi's ‘‘ Otello.” 

.... The last published issue of the London Wagner 
organ, the ‘‘ Meister,” included the final installment of the 
translation of Wagner's ‘‘ Art and Revolution.” In the Feb- 
ruary number ‘‘ Art and Religion” will be commenced. 

..-.-Philip Riifer, of Berlin, the composer of “ Der 
Trompeter von Sickingen ” (the same subject on which Ness- 
ler has written a more successful, if not as good, an opera), is 
working on a new three act opera, the libretto of which is by 
Ernest Koppel, the title of which has, however, not yet been 
decided upon. 

New musical papers are springing up everywhere 
San Paulo, Brazil, is blessed with a *‘ Revista Musical,” Sara- 
gossa has ‘“‘ L’Aragon Artistico,”’ Turin rejoices in a ‘‘ Vita 
Allegra,” Palermo in ‘‘ La Sicilia Teatrale,” Naples in a 
‘*Rivista di Musica,” and Rome in a ‘‘ Mondo Teatrale” 
and ‘‘ Fra Diavolo.” 

....Wagner’s “ Nibelungen” are to be given at St. 


’ 


‘* Traveling Richard Wagner Theatre,” which is to be revived 
for this purpose. The entire cycle of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen’ is to be given four times during the period from Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 20, 1889. 

...-It is said that there is to be an aerial orchestra 
on the top of the Eiffel Tower. This combination of zolian 
harps, gigantic gongs and tremendous trumpets is to produce 
torrents of harmony which will be audible in the remotest 
corners of Paris. Charming for the remotest corners of Paris ; 
but how about the corners which are not quite so remote ? 

....Dr. Francis Hueffer has completed the libretto of 
a new cantata, entitled ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Freya,” the music 
for which has been supplied by Dr. Creser, a Leeds organist. 
The work, which partakes rather of the nature of a religious 
ceremony than of a cantata, as the word is usually understood, 
consists of one scene only, a story being, however, incident- 
ally introduced. 

....The latest operatic idol of the Viennese public is 
Miss Renard, formerly a member of the Royal Opera in Ber- 
lin. She seems to have everything in her favor—youth, good 
looks, a fine voice and remarkable dramatic talent. If the 
fates are kind to her she may in course of time be given the 
position now occupied by Lucca, who in point of endurance 
and longevity rivals the late Anna Bishop. 

.... The following conversation took place in Colston 
Hall, Bristol, England, during the performance of Mackenzie’s 
‘Rose of Sharon:” Lady—‘‘ Well, I like the music very 
much, but not the words; they are very bad.” Gentleman— 
‘*Do you know where they come from?” Lady (referring to 
title page)—‘‘ Weren't they written by Joseph Bennet?” 





Ring ” (all four operas of it), the direction of the Berlin Opera | 


Gentleman—‘‘ Certainly not; they are chiefly from the Song 
of Solomon.” Lady (taken aback)—‘‘ Ob, I never read it.” 


... Jenny Lind's monument, to be erected in London 


by her husband, has just been completed in Glasgow. It is in 
the form of a beautiful cross, about ro feet high, cut from 
Swedish granite, 

... The final retirement of Sims Reeves is at last at 
hand, He will make a farewell tour of England next year, 
beginning in March and ending at Newcastle in December on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the date of his operatic début as 
“Gypsy John” in ‘Guy Mannering,” which was made in 
that town, 

.... Beethoven's “ Ritter Ballet,” although the piano 
version has been known for the last sixteen years, has 
only recently been published in full score and produced in 
Vienna and Leipsic. The latter performance THk MUSICAL 
CouriEr’s correspondent, ‘‘A, M. L.,” makes mention of in 
a letter printed last week. Students of Beethoven's life will 
recall the fact that in the composer’s juvenile days the master, 
caring nought what he did, readily fell in with the suggestion 
of Count Waldstein to write the music for a masked ball, of 
which the count would give the plan. Hence, we have a 
march, hunting, drinking and war songs, a romance to give 
relief, a waltz for the dancers, and so forth. At the time it 
was written Beethoven declined to place his name to the 
music, and Beethoven was wise. 

....Mr. Augustus Harris has wisely put a stup to 
rumors about the repertory for his next London season by de- 
claring that nothing is settled save that an Italian version of 
Wagner's ‘‘ Meistersinger” will be produced. He also has 
some ifea—a courageous if not very profitable idea—to revive 
Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo,” the fourteenth performance of which, with 
Hastreiter and Calvé in the chief parts, has just been given at 
the Teatro Costanzi, Rome. Several other operas are also 
before him, but no more have yet been decided upon. When 
the carnival season opens the manager proposes to take a run 
round Southern Europe, and if any of the new artists he hears 
are worth engaging they will be retained. It is not yet certain 
whether he will again have a monopoly, but Patti, at any rate, 
will be away, and any opposition at Her Majesty's is not likely 
to hurt him.—London “ Figaro.” 

.... The perennial report that Boito has finished the 
opera ‘‘ Nero,” which he designed quite ten years ago, has 
According 





once more appeared in a newspaper of Bologna. 


| to the latest statement the work is in six detached tableaux, 


ending with the death of Nero, and the choruses are of a very 
dramatic character, some of them being declamatory, after 
the style usually adopted in musical settings of Greek plays. 
It is quite possible that the writer of this information has had 
sight of a copy of the libretto, which was finished years ago, 
and has evolved the rest, including the statement that the 
work will be produced at the Scala during the carnival of 
1889-90, out of his own imagination. At any rate we shall 
not believe in the production of ‘‘Nero” until it is officially 
announced, either by a manager or by Ricordis, who are 
likely to have the first correct information about it. 

.... It would be idle to hope that so young a country 
as New Zealand should yet possess a music of its own, since 
that is the fruit of ages of civilization. This, however, in no 
degree argues a lack of musical vitality, and it is pleasant to 
know there is a very widely spread interest in the art, which 
is taking a practical form in the institution of a music festival 
which was to be held at Wellington during the last week in 
November or the first in December. The program is excel- 
lently varied, including the ‘‘ Elijah,” ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
Sullivan's ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” Beethoven's symphony in 





Petersburg for the first time shortly by Angelo Neumann's | 


C and piano concerto in G major, Cowan’s orchestral suite, 
**The Language of Flowers,” and a comprehensive selection 
The chorus is to consist of 160 voices, 
The musical direc- 


| from Wagner’s works. 
and the orchestra numbers about fifty. 
tion is in the hands of Mr. Robert Parker, organist of the 
Cathedral and conductor of the Wellington Harmonic Society, 

.... The Paris correspondent of the London “ Figaro” 
gives the following interesting gossip on the Patti perform. 
ances of Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet : ” 

There has been an amazing lot of fuss here about a matter which in 
London would hardly attract much more notice than an ordinary operatic 
performance. Patti has frequently played ** Juliet ’’ at the Royal Italian 
Opera, London. She sang it with Mario, who, with all due respect to 
Mr. Jean de Reszké, was at any rate not inferior to Mr. Harris’ star tenor, 
But the opera never won a popular success, and for some years past it has 
dropped out of the operatic repertory in England. Here, too, it has only 
recently been promoted to the répértoire of the Grand Opéra. Of late 
years, however, the Opéra has sunk to such a condition that what would 
be considered a very ordinary cast in London has here sent half the fash- 
ionable quarter and all the musical journalists into hysterics. It would 
perhaps have been better if Gounod had not conducted, for he is always 
nervous when wielding the baton, and advancing years have not tended 
The opera was performed ia 





to overcome this very natural feeling. 
fuller fashion than in Engiand, the introduction being restored, and a 
lengthy ballet, danced by Miss Mauri, and a wedding march being dragged, 
apropos des bottes, imto the fourth act. The consequence was that, al- 


| though the affair began at 8, the curtain did not fall until 12:40 in the 


morning, when everyone (including the composer, who, after a single 
bow, escaped in haste) was thoroughly bored. Mr. Edward de Reszké 
resumed the part of ‘* Friar Lawrence,” which he samg some years ago at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Mr. Melchissédec played Cotogni’s old part of 
“Mercutio,” and Delmar was ‘‘Capulet.’’ Some of the scenery was 
recognized as having already done duty in ‘* Le Tribut de Zamora” and 
“ Frangoise de Rimini.’’ But Patti’s dresses were new, and for the benefit 
of your lady readers I append a technical description. Her ball costume 
in the first act consisted of a brocade underskirt of rose petal pattern and 





dull gold, with a white veloutine dalmatic, embroidered in fine gold and 





470 


nupand united by a string of pearls. In her hair 


Patti's second costume consisted of 


pearls, the sides take 
Strings of interwoven pearls. 


f heliotrope faille and overskirt of ivory colored crépon de 


were 


underskirt 


e, with heliotrope chenille girdle. Among the musical celebrities 
present were Massenet, Ambroise Thomas, Reyer, Godard, Lassalle, 
Faure and an army of critics. The band was, of course, by no means 
‘ to the London standard, nor could the chorus be compared with 
Mr. Harris’ “ extra "’ choir But the stage management went without a 
hitch, and the supers were plentiful enough. On Saturday Patti had 

vercome her nervousness, and acted far better than on the first night, 
while the performance on Monday was still better, the prima donna’s 
t ay being effectively backed up by so able an actor as Mr. de Reszké, 
.Turin would scarcely seem to be an earthly para- 

se for instrumentalists. The principal musical organization 
there has lately been advertising for four executants—play- 
ers, namely, on the bombardon, the horn, the ophicleide and 
the trombone. The manipulator of the bombardon will receive 
the princely salary of 515 frs. 30 centimes ; the horn player 


ind ophicleide are reckoned a little more important, receiving 

the trombone player is actually to receive 
Itis to be hoped that these tempting 
not allure our leading orchestral performers from 


each 543 [rs., while 


~99 Irs. So centimes 
salaries will 
New York 


entimes 


Sut why this curious exactitude in the matter of 


The Spartans and Their Music. 
HE favorite problem of thinkers and teachers 
since thought began has been to find some engine of 


education which should reach the character as effectually as 


the ordinary means of training touch the understanding; and 
nt pinion of many, not men alone, but nations, music 
was such an engine ‘It is music,”’ said the Spartans, 
which distinguishes the brave man from the coward.” ‘‘A 
man's music is the source of his courage.”’ It was their music 
which enabled Leonidas and his three hundred to conquer at 
Thermopylae. It was music which taught the Spartan youths 
to die in the wrestling ring or on the field of battle. 

ese claims are audacious surely. Yet, when we consider 
how the rhythmical tread of the brave man differs from the 
gitated shamble of the coward, how music is the art of 
man joy, and how joy and repose of mind are the main ele- 

nis of manly fortitude, we shall at any rate admit that there 
trong affinity somewhere ; our only difficulty will be to 
acknowledge that music, deliberately applied, could ever be 
e direct cause of these reputed results. To achieve the end 
sired Spartan boys passed their youth in learning tunes, 
hymns, and songs—this was their sole mental culture. They 
were taught to dance and keep step to the measure of the songs 
hey sang them And, grown to manhood, now perfect 
varriors, marched into battle with smiling faces, crowned 
“ flowers, calm, joyful and serene, and, intoning their 
songs, moved steadily thus into the thickest of the fight, undis- 
ed af rresistible. The band that leads our armies to 

the field of battle nowadays is a scant survival of Spartan 
practice; yet even in this music by proxy there are many 
ements of incitement to courage.—‘' The National Review.” 


A Glimpse of the New Russian School 
of Music. 


By K,. KLAUSE} 

E all remember Mr. Von Biilow’s saying— 
W's order to study the latest development of Ger- 
man mu should go to Russia. This information, as in 
uct al! of Bulow’s epigrammatically condensed criticisms, is 
to be taken cum grano sali rhere is this truth about it, that 


the medern Russians have taken root in and built upon Ger- 


man musical theories, While comparatively poor in melodic 
nvention, they have widened the harmonic capabilities of our 
l-established system, daring in suspensions, anticipations, 
\ n a hitherto unheard of manner. Mr. Von Biilow asked 
e, when on his concert tour in this country, if I knew the 
est school of Russian composers, and when I told him of 


ind Tschaikowsky he brushed them aside as being 


re Rus Haydons and Mozarts. Thereupon he proceeded 
play to me a number of pieces of composers whose names | 
ver had heard before. They were outrageously hideous, 


t, on paper, always theoretically explainable and very often 


rmonically very interesting to the musician 

Io those interested in this new school of music and who 
~ to get more nearly ac quainted with it, I would recom- 
1 a study of the following capriccio for piano, four hands, 
Ihe two hands of the primo may, however, be substituted by 
a 1 whistler, for the theme is nothing more than the time- 
honore t ody called by children the ‘‘ chop sticks.” The 

tle of this remarkable composition runs as follows 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








gigue, tarantella, a solemn viaebuab, a fugue on Bach, a 
double fugue and what not ! 

The masterly way in which this capriccio is done must not 
only be heard, but seen and read. F. Liszt contributes a pre- 
lude in B flat to Borodine’s polka as: ‘‘ Variation pour la 


seconde édition de la merveilleuse ceuvre de Borodine, C. 


! wenka, was also well done. 


Paraphrases. Vingt quatre variations et quatorze petites 
éces pour piano a quatre mains sur le théme favori et obligé 
7 — —- = = : = = 
[Sana oe ee Be eee ee 
e o oe 
bes aux petits pianistes capable d’exécuter le théme avec 
joigt de chaque main. Par A, Borodine, C. Cui, A. Lia- 
v, N. Rimski-Korsakoff 
I good student of the Leipsic or Stuttgart harmony 
ay get fairly well through the twenty-four variations, 
Us may wince under some harmonic castigations, But | 
w come he real fun, the same innocent theme being tor- 


number of dances, a funeral march, a berceuse, 











Cui, &c. Leur devoué F. Liszt, Weimar, 28 Juillet, ’80.” 
Scheme of an Organ 
BUILT FOR THE CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, St. Louis, Mo. 


ordered in June, 1887, of 
George Jardine & Son, 


HE new organ was 
the celebrated builders, Messrs. 
of New York city. It required one year to complete the 
work at the factory, and the organ was brought here last 


July. Two months more were required to place it in posi- 
tion. The workmanship isof the most finished order and the 
best material is used in every part. The stops are as 
follows : 

GREAT ORGAN, 

1. Double open diapason.....feet. 16 7. Principal feet. 4 
2. Open diapason ... 8 8. Fifteenth ; saree 
3. Doppel flote rer Pa » Twelfth % .. 2% 
4. Gamba a 8 10. Sesquialtera -ranks. 3 
5. Dolce d'amour 8 Trumpet feet. 8 
6. Flute harmonic . @ 

CHOIR ORGAN, 

Clarets ise cveescce .-feet. 8 5. Violina feet. 4 
2. Keraulophon. .. 8 6. Piccolo. 2 
3. Dulciana shee . 8) 7. Clarinet 8 
4. Flute . 4 

SWELL ORGAN, 
1. Bourdon treble feet. 16 8, Flautino.. feet. 2 
2. Bourdon bass 16 9g. Cornet ranks. 3 
Open diapason 8 10. Oboe and bassoon feet. 8 
4. Stopped diapasor 8 11. Cornopean 8 
5. Salicional 8 12, Vox humana 8 
6. Flauto traverso . 4 Tremulant 
7. Principal 4 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
1, Double open diapason -feet. 16 4. Bass flut feet. 8 
2. Sub bass . Posaune 16 
Violoncello 8 
COUPLER.S, 
1. Swell to great manual Choir manual to pedal 
Choir to great manual Swell manual to pedal 
3. Swell to choir manual 
COMBINATIONS, 
1. Forte to great organ 4. Piano to swell organ 
2. Piano to great organ 5. Reversible great to pedal coup- 


3. Forte to swell organ. ler. 
Music in Kansas City. 
Kansas City, December 14, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier: 
HIS week has been the musical week of the season. On 
Wednesday night the Mozart Society gave their first concert of this 
season, I was not favored with tickets, but cannot refrain from doing jus- 


They sing only glees and smaller works, but pay much at- 
They have much of the fine vocal 


tice to this club. 
tention to detail, shading and expression. 
talent of the city and their work is spoken of in the highest terms. 
G. Merrihew, is a painstaking and hardworking trainer and de- 
serves credit for his earnest efforts. The society has a membership of about 
fifty good voices. On Thursday the Kansas City Orchestral Society gave a 
testimonial to Carl Busch, their talented director. The society is entirely 
composed of ameteurs and the movement to make orchestral music popular 
deserves every support on the part of true musicians. Mr, Busch has been 
most self-sacrificing in his efforts and the performance was indeed a pleasant 


director, W. 


surprise to the large audience which attended in the pretty auditorium of | 


the Y.M.C.A. The society is thirty-two strong, and the flutes (3), clari- 
nets (3), bassoon (1), cornet (1), trombone (1), 'cello (1), double bass (2) and all 
the strings acquitted themselves with great credit. The Brahms ‘* Hungarian 
’ were played with surprising fire and exactitude, The cornet did 
** Tannhiuser.’’ The ** Polish Dance,” 
It is wise of Director Busch to give lighter num- 
bers by Suppé, as they amuse and are not too difficult. The chief fault with 
amateur organizations is that they frequently soar too high in their first 
First build a foundation and then essay symphonies. Busch 
His viola solo, ** La Réve,’’ Goltermann, 


Dances 


nobly in the romanze from Schar- 


selections, 
himself is an artist Aonoris causa. 
was so pure and sweet and round in tone that it was tumultuously rede- 
manded, All success to Busch and the amateur orchestra. Mr. J. Moodie, 
late of Edinburgh, Scotland, played an air and variations of De Beriot very 
Mr. A. D. Madeira sang a song by Pinsuti with full, free tone 
He has a very fine natural organ and is one of those basses 
Miss Frazier, who has a sweet voice; Mrs. 


creditably. 
and easy manner. 
who are pleasant to listen to, 
Madeira-Whitelaw, Mr. W. G. Merrihew (tenor) sang some songs most ac- 
ceptably. 

They are all members of the Mozart Club and good specimens of the 
The concert closed with the ** Coronation March” 
from ** Die Folkunger-Kretschmar.”’ We have plenty of good material for 
an orchestra here. Mr. Busch is a model viola player; he was a member of 
the Hahneman (first violin) Danish String Quartet, brought from Copenhagen 
largely through the influence of Mr. Sogard, Danish Consul here, who, by 
the bye, writes very good musical items for the ‘* Times.” Hulett’s orches- 
tra furnish the music for two of the opera houses here, and gave a really 
fine exhibition of their powers at the recent benefit of the manager (Hermann) 


vocal quality of that body. 


“ 


of the local German company of actors in the Turnhalle. 

Mr. Wheeler, of the Gill’s Opera House orchestra, is a musician of rare 
ability, arranging and condensing for orchestra in an admirable manner. 
Mr. Behr, of the Ninth Street Theatre (late of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Henschel), is a good violinist, arranger and a!so a fair ‘cellist. 
Mrs, Behr (née Backus) is a pupil of Scharwenka, and is now pianist of the 
** Festival Chorus.’’ She does excellent work, 

There is a rumor that a professional orchestra is soon to be formed here, 
for Kansas City is growing very rapidly 
Other pianists of ability here are Fisk, 
vocal teachers, 


and such a venture is well timed, 
and musical refinement is spreading. 
Robbins and Reid. An excellent harmonist is W. V Jones ; 
Leib, Merrihew, Barabini, Leroy Moore ; vocalists, Mrs, Bernard Donnelly, 
Miss Tillie Crane, Mrs. Mayo Rhodes, Mr. 
fact, quite a large number too numerous to mention in a letter. 

] had wellnigh omitted to mention Mr. Horsey, of the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory. I have not had the pleasure of meeting him since my arrivai bere, but 
know him, froma former acquaintanceship in Leipsic, to be an unassuming 
but thorough musician. Next Monday and Tuesday the ‘* Festival Chorus,” 
under Prof. W. H. Leib, their energetic conductor, will give 
.”’ with Dora Henninges and Howard M, Yost, of Cleveland, as 


Joseph Hoare (teacher), and, in 


300 strong, 
* The Messiah 





| the best thing on the program 


| the Prince of Wales, whistled 


outside soloists, The concerts promise to be rare treats for Kansas City 
audiences, as the members have been at work since September on the 
choruses. Much of the success of the society is owing to the hard work of 
Mrs. Behr (pianist) and the business tack of Mr. Cobb, their secretary. I 
will send you a report of their concerts next week. Your correspondent is 
giving a course of musical lectures and recitals which are fairly well at- 
tended. The subject this afternoon was ‘* The Messiah,’’ when his studio was 
crowded. Next Friday the subject will be * Beethoven,” with analytical re- 
cital of his works. Goldmark’s suite for piano and violin (Wheeler, violin,) 
and Widor’s suite for piano and organ (Reid, organ) will soon be given at 
these recitals. We have had the Boston Quintet Club, Mr, Perry (the blind 
pianist), and are soon to have Camilla Urso and the Ovide Musin Concert 
Company. 

An operatic novelty by a musician well known in Kansas City is soon to be 
Much curiosity is felt in the West, asthe highest expecta- 
W. WauGu Lauper. 


given in Chicago. 
tions are entertaine das to its success. 


Kansas City, December 20, 1888. 
In connection with ‘* The Messiah ’’ concerts of the ** Festival Chorus’’ I 
would fain refrain from criticising, for I believe that it is not wise to dis- 
courage the chorus, and finding fault with the failings of Mr. Leib as a con- 
ductor will not bestow upon him the qualities necessary in a leader of musical 
The chorus has worked hard and deserved the financial success 
W. WaucGuH Lauper, 


forces, 
scored by them, 








Louisville’s Musical Requirements. 


INCE October 20, when the Boston Quintet gave one of 
their admirable concerts before an audience of the most intellectual 
and musical people of Louisville, this city has been without music, except 
the very excellent home talent concerts of the Philharmonic Society and 
piano recitals given at D, H. Baldwin's piano rooms by local artists, among 
whom the Messrs, Frese, pianists. and Henry Burck, violinist, deserve es- 
pecial mention. H. G. Andres, of Cincinnati, also gave a masterly recital at 
these rooms of selections from Schubert, Chopin and Liszt, He was as- 
sisted by Carolus Brenner, amateur violinist, but painter by profession. Mr. 
Brenner's long residence and art student life in Munich has made him most 
delightfully ‘* musikalish,’’ and a pleasant social addition to art and music 
coteries, 

Some very praiseworthy howling and yelping has been done the past week 
by the Boston Ideals, redeemed somewhat by Zelie de Lussan’s pretty mobile 
face and amateurish acting. 

Tagliapetra’s singing at a concert given by the whistler, Alice Shaw, was 
More ear piercing piccolo tones, falsely 
phrased and discordant tunes never entered the human ears; but people 
went to see the woman whose advertisements show her to have dined with 
* My Queen’ waltzes to him during the re- 
moval of the dishes, confessing herself charmed by the tender filial affection 
of the prince, who, reminded of his mother by ** My Queen” waltzes, spoke 


so beautifully tothe fair whistler of his maternal parent. It was touching— 


| that interview at the dinner table with Wales. 


Their | 





If only some first-class opera or concert troupe would come to Louisville, 
assisted by a good clog dancer and a trunk full of Worth dresses, which 
could be hung about the stage for decoration, and a talented drummer to 
take orders for cheap imitations of said Worth toilettes, it is possible such 
musical venture would draw. The music must be very marked for crescendo 
and pianissimo, that the newspaper experts may ring in technical terms in 
A printed sketch of the lives of the musicians interpreted, au- 
for free distribution among the 


criticism, 
tobiographies of the star performers, &c., 
newspaper critics, would greatly aid these admirable writers to say the 
proper thing, for it is almost impossible to properly review the rhythmic 
beat of the clog or the throaty bleatings of the average opera company. 

The city is full of music teachers, vocalists who teach the pure old Italian 
method and violinists who were especial favorites of Joachim. The pianist 
Henry Walier, the ‘* Seraphael’’ of New York concert rooms a few years 


| ago, has been invited by a few society people to make Louisville his home. 


The theatres 


” 


He has taken rooms and now awaits the promised patronage. 

have good orchestral directors and fairly good répértoire for the * shows 

given, but society parties, church festivals and piano wareroom musicales 

absorb all the spare cash that might, under more favorable circumstances, 

support good musical talent and first-class opera. Octavia Hense. 
December 17, 1888. 








Chicago Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, December 22, 1888, 


AST Tuesday evening a pupils’ recital of the Chicago 
Musical College took place at Methodist Church Block, The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Pi, NO, BB sas inks cack soa teaee baksor deter $Aek bus o hate Dvorak 
Misses Bessie Hall and Cecelia C udahy. 

Wool, Aula, * Geet OF Ge ia csc incccctncs tstennssnausesacciec Gounod 
Miss May Seyl. 

Piano, ** Tannhauser”’ oie a CUREEL cabatee caaneoat chine towns . Raff 
Miss Grace Hunt. 

Vocal, ‘* Dearest Heart” Saeandls ee dabies . Mattei 
Miss Ida Kellogg 

| er eee ey ee aa ae ee . Viotti 


Miss. ad Gow 
+ ‘Guilty or not Guilty ?”’.. 


Reading..} « what the Birds Say”. ...........-..........0eee —_ 
Little Daisy "M. Foster. 

Vee, “in Rinse”, ...0scenvosncess rere te Donizetti 
“Miss Augustine Fisher. 

Piaene, Palanan és ss 6c oscustens ids Verba dapesrpces shines sean Liszt 
Miss Gertrude Hilton. 

Vonal, * Minale Gong”. ciicc ince. nocescaeaseanes . Meyer-Helmund 
Miss Minnie Barker. 

Trio, op. 20, piano, violin and violoncello | 2. ......200se-eeeeeee Jadassohn 


Miss Josie Schnitzler and Messrs, Fred. Mills and Meinhard Eichheim. 

The Artists’ Club gave their forty-ninth concert last Tuesday afternoon 
at the Madison Street Theatre. Mr. August Spanuth played several selec- 
tions in his usual conscientious manner. 

‘he event which attracted the most interest among musicians was the 
piano recital of Miss Marie Geseischap, said to have studied six or seven 
years under Xaver Scharwenka. The recital was given Thursday evening 
at Kimball Hail, Her playing was in some respects a disappointment ; por- 
tions of her program were as nicely given as one could wish for, and her 
schooling is, in a technical way, excellent. No.1 on the program, which is 
appended, was finely done, and No. 5 as badly almost as it was possible to 


be. As she is said to be but nineteen years of age she may have become ner- 
vous and tired, 

Praludium and Fugue in A minor.............2-0--e+eees . Bach-Liszt 
Sonate, op. 53, 19 C major.......... seers cceccccee ceccceeces Beethoven 
Variations sur le théme, ** Te Vends des Scapulaires 222... ceseeee. Chopin 
Rhapsodie in B minor.............seseveeees seseeees .Brahms 
RCSD TAMAS. 50: ccc c Faced ndbdinecsisoseeresccsccct és ... Verdi- Liszt 








INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAM BERT, 





Pirector. 


A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 





rofessional Cards. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East i4th Street, New York. 


Mile. Etelka Utassi, 


the accomplished young Hungarian Pianist. Five 
years with Liszt, appointed by him to a professorship 
in the Academy of Musc at Buda Pesth, two years 
with the great Leschetizka. Mlle. Utassi represents 
the methods of these great masters. Advanced in- 
struction. Office hours11 tor2 A. M. 
Conservatory oF Music, 21 East rgth St. 


A. R. PARSONS, Pianoforte Director. 


METROPOLITAN 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 
are open for engagements. Address care of THe 
Musicat Courtsr, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wo trsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 

_JOH N J. _HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. w. H. SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals and Piano Instruc- 
tion. Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


Mrs. HELEN MAIGILLE, 


Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing. Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction. 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILL ET, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
ddress 114 East 8rst St., 


A. W. LILIE ENTHAL. 


Instr 





Accompany- 


New York. 








and a of every descrip 

tion made oapenteley. ” Violin, Harmony, and Orches 

tration taught. References, if desired. Address 

on Place, near 41st St. and 2d Ave., New 
ork. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 


Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals ; also a limited number of Pupils. 


STEINWAY HALL, New York 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. ros East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gzo. OLBY, 23 East rath Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 











Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuer, 
arg East 19th Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M., at 130 East sth street New York. 











MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dez arborn Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal I 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
n74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
dress 27 Union Square, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
aas5 East 81st Street, New York. 


CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 
Solo Violinist, Metzupolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra, Coxcerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York, 
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Ma. tx. VIC CT OR HERBERT, 


VioLonce.LLo Virtvoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address so Irv Ing Place. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsourgh. Pa, 





Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
Treacher or Dramatic ART, 

Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty 

40° East ’ Tenth Street. New York. 


CONSERVA’ r ORY, LEIPZIG. 


Youn Lety ey received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, & oo per Year. 

Also a limited pA. er of younG girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig Brunswick and Berlin references. 

For particulars spply to 

Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
K6rner Strasse 27, I. L., 
Leipzic, Germany. 


ZBCKWER METRONOME, 








This Metronome is absolurely 
correct, very simple in con- 


struction and cannot 


get out of order. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD’A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M. M. the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 
17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN. W., Germany, 
And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 





~<o-__ CHARTERED IN 1865.3—e@ 


NEW YoRE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCU af LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING, Tuitic n, | to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 '0 $7 50 p@r week. For Iitustrated Calendar, 
giving full information. address 


E. TOURJEE. Director, Franklin Sq.. BOSTON. 


THR VRGI PRACTICE 








CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any ‘other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the oreadful 
annoyance of ‘*Piano Drumming.” and pre- 
serves the freshness and beauty of music. 

The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44 00 

get ms Bs solicited with Teachers and 
schoo 

Piatds e Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 
18 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Branch Office, Room 682, Hotel Boylston, Boston,Mass 





THE EXCELSIOR ” WORKS, 


ALFRED MORITZ & 60., 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 


Ww beg to inform our friends and customers 
in the Music Trade that Mr. MORGEN- | 


STERN will pay a visit to the United States onour | 


behalf during the months of JANUARY, FEBRU- 


ARY, MARCH and APRIL next. 


Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a full 


collection of Samples of our own manufactured musi- 


Tarren & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,<« 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


cal instrumentsof every description, including Brass, 


and a great many Novelties. 

As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents 
for the United States for the well known Musical 
Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & 
FILS, wo Geneva (Switzerland), Mr. MORGEN- 
STERN'S collection will also include samples of 
their superior make. 

We should be exceedingly obliged if those whole- 
sale firms which we have not as yet had the pleasure 
to have accounts with would notify their intention to 
inspect our collection to 


Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, 


Care of Musicat Courtar Office, New York, | 


when a call upon them will be arranged at an early 


““* ALFRED MORITZ & CO., 


jsmenicax SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


LC. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ESTABLISHED 13824, 


Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Musica! Instruments, | 


DRESDEN, SAXONY, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. | 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WM. ROLLING & CO, 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


Edition “ Peters,’ “ Andre,” 


—— INCLUDING — 


and all Standard 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 


Editions. 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 


Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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GORS & KALLMANN, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


PIANOS 


Uprights and Grands. 


MERICAN SYSTEM AND STYLE 


Best Workmanship. Prices Low, 
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OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Seer 


Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 
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be sent free 


ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT NOTICE. 


and Title Lithography, as well 
other 


on application. 


part culars, will 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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MUSIC TRA 


DE. ® 








PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 463. 


Subseript’ on (including postage) invariably in advance, 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. .. ..860.00 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months.. . 80,00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday. 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders, 








NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1888. 








Maré BLUMENBERG, Otto FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


A. 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 286 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative 
BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: 


and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can, 
E. L. 


Corner Wilton Avenue 


Roperts, Representative. 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


_-——_» —_—___ 


I, Do not pay your advertising bills in trade papers in 
advance. 

II. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to 
conduct their business, 

AIX. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 

EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 


advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 
that class have no value to advertisers. 





I1Ss3Sss. 


Something About the Piano Business. 


N articles with a similar heading to the above, pub- 


outline sketch of the estimated number of pianos made 


lished just one year and two years ago, we gave an 


1886 and in 1887 and placed the figures at about 
48,000 pianos produced that year, and 52,000 in 1887. 
We anticipated a small increase and believe from the 
data collected for eight years that our estimate was cor- 


rect, andl that we are also correct in stating that about 


$2,000 pianos were manufactured in this country in 
1887, While some firms produced a smaller number of 
pianos in 1887 than in 1888, many increased their pro- 
duction, and younger concerns have been making con- 
siderable headway in the aggregate output in 1888 over 
1887. Prices in wholesale have varied very little, and it 


must be admitted that the dealers did not complain much 


on that score. We will reproduce a portion of our state- 
ment of 1886, 

Some time ago we published this statement on this 
ubject which is apropos at present, and we reproduce it 


now 


‘What becomes of all the pianos” is a question fre- 


juently asked. Notwithstanding the immense progress 
n the manufacture of pianos in this country, the busi- 
ness is still in its infancy, and, as will be found in the 
statement below, there are barely pianos enough on this 
continent to supply one each to half of the families now 


dwelling in the State of New York, 


Only for the years 


sales, manufacturers had to make monthly returns of the 
number of instruments sold and the amount realized, are 
exact statistics accessible. The following estimate, the 
result of much research, we believe to be nearly accurate 
as to the number of pianos made in the United States: 











Yearly 

Average. Total. 

PN ios + kwecepaenws sac 2,000 
a EE ES LE ee ee eee 2,000 20,000 
te, EE ROPER ES? Cre 4,000 40,000 
RRAUIED nies chances sa kdnmek sé 7,000 70,000 
ND a Saisie Kucendeuskebahices chs 10,000 100,000 
| EE eee ee rey 9 eee 20,000 200,000 
| a er ere rrr re 25,000 125,000 
RS ApS % sacs B45 35 Ovscennsceresy.c 30,000 150,000 
SIN, Firs 008 Gant he cnveudenes 212,000 
RIO. 00:0 p.0 a6 40:00 92.00.00 044040 ov secs es —_—_—_ 48,000 
 ) PEPE ere ty SP eTerEeT ee —— 52,000 
°C SP oer er re —_ 56,000 
MU. css wcan aan tes iss SRARb OES T ORES ae 1,075,000 


That is over a million pianos made in 108 years, of 
which this year’s quota was 56,000, or over 1,000 pianos 
a week. 

Together with those imported we consequently have 
in use in this country more than 1,000,000 pianos—about 
1,200,000. Upon examination of the census tables and 
the ratio of increase in population, we ascertain that 
there are about 11,000,000 families in this country and 
the country is constantly growing. Say that less than 
one-half—s5,000,000—would use pianos (which, of course, 
is out of the question), that would leave 4,000,000 fami- 
lies to supply. 

But let us come down to close figures. Say 2,000,000 
families require pianos; that would leave 1,000,000 
families to supply. But let us come to still closer fig- 
ures ; let us say that there are no more families to sup- 
ply except such as purchased pianos originally or in- 
herited them and cannot use them any longer. The old 
pianos are becoming constantly older and less useful, and 
to supply this deficiency 52,000 pianos are not sufficient. 
This number is only 5 per cent. of the whole number 
made and sold, and much more than 5 per cent. are be- 
coming useless. 

We have always contended that the piano business is 

in its infancy. These figures prove it. It must be re- 
membered that of this million pianos sold to families 
more than two-thirds are useless, from a musival point 
of view, and as the country is developing with the 
utmost rapidity in musical culture the desire to replace 
the old pianos with new ones grows more rapidly. 
To go deeper into the discussion of this question 
would be futile at present. Sufficient has been said to 
draw the conclusion that an investment in the shape of 
a good piano manufacturing business, or a piano busi- 
ness in general, is about as safe, permanent and pros- 
pectively bright a step as any business man can make. 

Interesting statistics could be gathered from this 

article ; 4,928,000 keys, and also the same number of 
hammers, were put into pianos this year. Over 225,000 
casters were used to roll these instruments from place 
to place. Millions upon millions of screws of all kinds 
have been used in the construction of these pianos, 
and when the screws used in parts, in transportation of 
parts and in transportation of the instruments are 
added the number used will pass a million gross. Over 
12,000,000 tuning pins and over I,500,000 single brass 
agraffes were used. Tons of metal are embraced in the 
56,000 pianos made this year, and over 100,000 nickel 
plated pedal feet were made for attachment to them. 
Calculations as to the wood, veneers, felts, the glue, 
cloth, shellac and varnish and all the minutiz could be 
made on the basis laid out by us, but we have no time 
for more details. 
The piano has become a necessary article in the 
household of every intellectual family, and in the strata 
of society which cannot claim intellectuality it is in 
demand because it is in the fashion. With many per- 
sons it has become an absolute necessity for musical 
purposes, and the manufacture of this the leading mu- 
sical instrument is for these reasons one of the assured 
industries of this country. 





—Hazleton Brothers did the greatest Christmas trade this 
year since the establishment of the firm, which is several gen- 





STENCIL & CO. 





New York, December 12, 1888. 
Mr. —, St. Louds, Mo.: 


EAR SIR—In answer to your request for the status 
of the instruments mentioned below I will give you 
the same seriatim ; 

1, THE SWICK PIANO.—Lowest grade. Made ina 
factory called Herlich & Co., Paterson, N. J, Herlich is 
dead. Swick conducts the factory. They issue a circu- 
lar in which they state that they are willing to stencil 
any name on the piano that the purchaser may desire, 
consequently a stencil racket of the vilest sort. 





2. THE HERLICH PIANO.—Same as above. 





3. THE WESER PIANO.—Lowest grade. Before Swick 
went to Paterson his pianos were made at the Weser 
factory and stenciled Swick or anything Swick wanted. 
Has long been identified with the stencil. 





4. THE CABLE PIANO.—Lowest grade. Stencil, and 
have recently had a relative with them whose name was 
stenciled on the Cable piano. The instrument was sold 
as though made by the relative. 





5. WinG & SON PIANO.—No such piano factory in 
existence. Wing & Son have parts of a piano made, 
such as back, sounding boards and plates; sold after 
having been strung to parties who have the cases made 
and get the action, and stencil their names on the piano. 
A complicated arrangement, but a stencil. 





6. THE CORNISH PIANO.—Cornish & Co. are reed 
organ manufacturers in Washington, N. J, They have 
been advertising themselves for many years as piano 
manufacturers, They do not manufacture pianos, but 
buy low grade stencil trash in New York city and stencil 
their name on them. £xgo, stencil racket of the worst 
kind and the piano a stencil fraud. 





7. DANIEL F, BEATTY PIANO. —Is selling goods (P. O. 
address, Washington, N. J., where he does not reside) 
under false pretenses all the time. His circulars claim 
that he is a piano manufacturer, which is a fraud, 
Never did and does not make pianos. Ought to be 
arrested and tried for selling goods in that manner. 
Every piano with that name on it is a low, contemptible 
box and a stencil fraud of the worst kind. 





8. BALDWIN & Co. PIANO.—There is no firm of piano 
manufacturers in this country of that name. As we 
have frequently said in THE MUSICAL COURIER, the 
piano stenciled Baldwin is a stencil piano, Every piano 
the name of which does not indicate its origin is a 
stencil piano, and should therefore neither be sold nor 
be bought. Yours, TRADE EDITOR, 








Oliver Ditson, the well-known publisher of music, died in Boston on 
December 21. He was born in Boston 1n 1811, received a grammar school 
education and learned the art of printing. He assumed charge of the 
printing department of the house of Samuel H. Parker, an! in 1834 en- 
tered into partnership with Mr. Parker, making the sale of music a spe- 
Mr. Parker retired in 1840 and Mr. Ditson c« d the b 
alone until a partner, Mr. Haynes, was taken in, The firm has houses in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Chicago. Mr. Ditson was promi- 
nent in Boston musical circles, a patron of all musical enterprises and a 
director of the Hindel and Haydn Society. He was president for twenty- 
five years of the Continental Bank. He married Catherine Delano, of 
Kingston, Mass., in 1840 and leaves several children. 
HE above was printed in the New York “ World” 
of last Saturday. Mr. Ditson was one of the great 
successes in the musical line in this land, but if the 
truth be uttered (something which this paper is in the 
habit of doing) it must be said that no name is printed 
on worse material, falsely called music, than that of the 
late Mr. Ditson. If anyone is responsible for the dis- 
semination of trash and the perpetuity of native rot it 
is the firm of Oliver Ditson & Co.,and it would be a 
shame and an outrage upon musical art to permit this 
sad event to pass without that kind of comment which 
it deserves. If it is a success to make a million or more 
dollars by publishing such works as came and come 
from the press of Oliver Ditson & Co., then all efforts 
in the direction of good music are naturally of no con- 
sequence, 
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1864-70, when, an internal revenue tax being levied on 


erations ago, 





Let the truth prevail ! 
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COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 














steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER é& CO., ieee 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





wwe NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88. FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACIORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 














New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. 
Estey Grea Co. 


Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLULNG CO. 








RATTLEBORO VT. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 789 AND 731 FIRST AVE, 














ANTS | DECKER & SON, THE PLE 


because they are matchless 


because they are genuine, Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, in brilliancy, sweetness and 





honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 














vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” 








WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, power of their capacity to 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 











Pianos, 





RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, YT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





J, & G, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 








ws OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c= 


) 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425°& 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ “ow im use. 


73,000 
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Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Orrice Musica Courier, } 
236 STATE-ST., > 
Cuicaco, December 22, 1888. 
HERE is little business being done that can 
be traced directly to the holiday cause, and there is not 
on an average as large a business done this year as there was 
ast season at this time. 

Mr. O. L. Braumiiller, of the Schubert Piano Company, 
spent a few days here this week. 

Mr. R. S. Howard, representing the Sohmer and Hallett 
& Cumston, was also here a day or two. Mr. Howard is look- 
ing well again—remarkably so after such a severe illness. 

Four valuable patents have recently been granted Mr. Mel- 
ville Clark, and those which have not already been adopted 
by the Story & Clark Organ Company will soon be. 

Lieutenant Governor Fuller, Mr. Hawley and the Estey de- 
signer, Mr. Hinkle, have been paying the city a visit. The 
business of the St. Louis house of Messrs, Estey & Camp has 
been very large ina retail way, and Mr. E, N. Camp, ason 
of Mr. I. N. Camp, has been there for the last two months 
helping them out, 

Mr. J. R. Mason, of the Sterling Company, is back in Chi- 
cago and will remain here until about the first of the coming 
year. Mr. Mason says business at the factory is exceedingly 
brisk, with plenty of orders ahead. The New York ware- 
rooms having fulfilled the mission for which they were estab- 
lished, and the company not desiring to do any retail busi- 
ness, have been discontinued. The address of the Sterling 
Company is now either Derby, Conn., or 236 State street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. A. de Anguera and Mr. Roberson, the outside sales- 
men for the Shoninger Company, bought a couple of tickets in 
the Louisiana Lottery just for a flyer and drew $200, 

lwo of the handsomest organs ever seen in this city are to 
be found in the warerooms of the Kimball Company, One is 
a natural colored mahogany, made to order for a customer, 
and a beautiful chapel in light wood, Both these organs have 
a pipe-like quality of tone. 

Messrs, Smith & Co., who were recently reported as closed 
out in Little Rock, Ark., have opened a store in St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Drummond, with the Weber house, says last week he 
was figuring where to find room for his pianos and this week 
he is seeing how he can distribute the remainder of the stock 
so as to make it look as though he had some. In short, the 
Weber house have far exceeded their last year’s holiday trade. 

Messrs. Steger & Co, have had a decidedly better trade 
than last year, their last week's trade being something remark. 
able, 23 pianos being their 4ona fide sales for this week, 

The Shoninger Company are also exceptions, they also 


having done well during the past month, 





Oliver Ditson. 











R. OLIVER DITSON, whose name 
household word in this country wherever music is sung 

or taught, died yesterday afternoon at 4:30 o'clock at his 
home, No, 8 East Brookline-st., this city. His death was not 


iS a 


entirely unexpected, as he had been ill since 15 months ago, 





part of the century he became a poor man, so that Oliver 
‘* began on nothing,” and was the architect of his own fortune. 
He was one of 7 sons, but one of whom is still living— 
Mr. James L, Ditson, a retired sea captain, of Princetown. 
After graduating from school young Ditson learned the art 
of printing of Isaac Butts. He wasassociated with Mr. Alfred 
Mudge, the well-known printer, and others, in an office in 
what was then known as Sweetzer’s-court. Mr. Ditson had 
charge while there of the printing of Col. Samuel H. Parker, 
who kept a book store on Washington-st., near Franklin-st. 
Colonel Parker kept a circulating library, and had a small 
stock of sheet music of only a few inches in height, and was 
engaged in republishing the Waverly 





the enterprise of 
after the copy arrived via the Liverpool packet ship. Colonel 
Parker's book store was burned about 1834. Following that 
he found a temporary place in part of the store of Munroe & 
Francis, and finally and more permanently in 4 portion of the 
celebrated ‘* Old Corner Book Store,” kept by Mr. William D. 
Ticknor, corner of Washington and Schoo! streets. 

Young Ditson had been errand boy, and did the general 
work of the office, and attracted particular attention on account 
of his earnestness and good ways, so that when he reached 
the age of 21 he was taken as a partner, the firm being Parker 
& Ditson, and the store was changed to a music store. In 1840 
Colonel Parker retired from the firm, and Mr, Ditson became 
the sole proprietor, and the business was then conducted in his 


name. 

About this time he was married to Miss Catherine Delano, 
who was a daughter of Benjamin Delano, of Kingston, Mass., 
a prominent shipowner and a lineal descendant of Governor 
Bradford. Five children were born to them, only two of whom 
are now living, Mrs. Burr Porter and Mr. Charles H. Ditson, 
the junior partner of the Ditson & Co. firm, and who is in 
charge of the New York branch of the house. One of the 
sons, James Edward, at the time of his death, six years ago, 
was the manager of the Philadelphia branch. Another son, 
Frank Oliver, died two years ago, having been an invalid sev- 
eral years. The youngest child, a daughter, died in infancy. 
In 1845 Mr. John C, Haynes entered the employ of Mr, Dit- 
son as a young man fresh from school, and in 1857 the firm 
was changed to Oliver Ditson & Co. by the admission of Mr. 
Haynes as a partner. In 1857 Mr, Ditson built at No, 451 
Washington-st., ever since occupied by the firm, and in 1877 
rented the adjoining store, No. 449, to satisfy the constantly 





increasing demand for more room. 

In politics Mr, Ditson was in his younger days an old-fash- 
ioned Whig, and since the formation of the Republican party 
he had been a member of it. He voted for General Harrison 
in 1840, and would have voted for his grandson at the recent 
election had not his sickness prevented. He was often so- 
licited to accept a candidacy for public office, but always 
declined, He was a Unitarian in his religious belief, but dur- 
ing the latter part of his lite had been in the habit of attend. 
ing Trinity Church with his daughter, Mrs, Porter, He was 
quite active in Sunday school work, was a good singer, and 
took great interest in glee club music, being a member of the 
once celebrated glee club of Boston. 

Mr. Ditson early became a member of the Mechanic Ap- 
prentices’ Library Association, which has graduated many 
able business men. That association is still in existence, but 
in a state of suspended animation. Manufacturing by machin- 
ery has rendered the association obsolete so far as its appren- 
ticeship administration was concerned, and the Public Library 
has rendered valueless its library, But in its day it did a 





when symptoms of disease of the brain were first noticed, He 


did not, however, give up attending to his business affairs un- 


| last February, although his case was pronounced hopeless | 


Ul 


two months previously. He suffered a severe fall down the 


good work, Then and throughout his earlier career he was 
always at the opera, and developed a love for music and a 
critical taste, 

Mr. Ditson was for years identified with the banking in- 





steps of his residence at that time, and since then had been | 
confined to his house, and had gradually failed in health. 
Asa result of the brain trouble he had two or three attacks 
of paralysis, the last of which occurred about four months ago 
while at his summer residence at Swampscott, and after being | 
removed to his Boston home he was confined to his bed; be- 
fore that he was able to walk abouta little, allhough somewhat 
enfeebled, About Tuesday last there was a marked change 
his condition, and on Thursday about noon, after a word or 
two with his wife, who could not understand what he said, but 
knew that he was trying to speak to her, he became uncon- 
cious and remained so up to the time of his death. But dur- | 


og the time previous to Thursday he was perfectly rational 


und knew the members of his family. The funeral services 


be held in Trinity Church on Sunday at 1,30 o'clock, 
Haynes, who has been a partner with Mr, Dit- 


Mr 


mn tof 


John ¢ 


31 


years, was seen last evening and gave the fol- 
wing tacts 

Oliver Ditson was for many years the oldest music publisher 

n the United States, and his name has been identified with 
history of the music trade in Boston. Moreover, he was 
enterprising and a highly esteemed and respected citizen. 
He was born October 21, 1811, at the lower end of Hanover 
in this city, nearly opposite the house known as the resi- 


ence of Paul Revere, and he received his education in the 


y grammar schools, At the age of 12 years he gradu- 
" at the head of his class. He was allowed to choose be- 
tween continuing his education and preparing for a mercantile 
career, and preferred the latter. His father, Joseph Ditson, 


vas at one time a well-to-do merchant, but owing to the loss | 
ps during the war between France and Spain in the early 


i oa P . : r 
| For about 25 years he was president of the Continental Na- 


| tributable to the wise forethought and persistent industry of 


terests of Boston and held a high place in financial circles. 


tional Bank of this city, and at the time of his death he was 
one of the directors. In 1865 Mayor Lincoln presented him, 


novels, which were set up and printed as soon as possible | 


While this is exaggeration, it suggests the truth, for Mr, 
Ditson’s life, largely successful, was altogether uneventful. 
He lived by the same exact method on which his business 
was conducted. He strictly attended to his life work. He 
published extensively, but always with good judgment, and 
added a piano and organ department to the business. At 
one time he had over 800 pianos rented, all the details being 
carried on by himself, The name of Ditson got to be known 
outside as well as in Boston. The business continued to in- 
crease, the publishing ventures were very profitable, unsuc- 
cessful were bought out, and a partner became a 
In private life Mr. Ditson bore a character 
marked all through life by continued deeds of charity and 
benevolence. 

His reputation for integrity and honest dealings has 
always been proverbial. He began his business career as a 
small, unknown publisher, and ended it as the largest music 
publisher in the country. Wherever music is played, sung 
or taught, the publications of his house are found and his 
name is a household word. 

A single anecdote has made Mr. Ditson famous through- 
out the land, and ‘ Yours truly, O. Ditson,” is a well-worn 
ejaculation. The true version of that notable anecdote was 
given several years ago to a well-known citizen of this city, 
who, in turn, gives it to the writer. The story was ‘‘ founded 
on fact,” the incident occurring more than 4o years ago. He 
then belonged to a gay set of young men, and on one occa- 
sion the telling of stories was in order, One of the brightest 
in the company had told ‘‘a good one,” which raised a roar. 
He 


He could not back out, and he dreaded an anti- 


| 
| 
| 





firms 
necessity. 


Young Ditson was called upon to follow. was non- 
plussed, 
climax. A brilliant thought came to him like an inspiration, 
and he began. 
been invited to dine with a family and other invited guests 
who were very religious, At the table, he being mistaken 
for a theological student, he was invited to ‘‘ask the bless- 
ing.” Being in a reverential mood that afternoon, he pro- 
ceeded tocomply. He started off successfully, warmed up 
to it, and had no trouble at all in continuing the exercise. 
But when he came to a point where he considered that 
enough had been said, he found no way to conclude. He 
could keep on, but he couldn’t stop in any decent manner, 
Then he thought of his accustomed style of winding up an 
epistle in business. He at once ended the agony by using 
the expression; ‘‘ Yours truly, O. Ditson.” This story put 
the other fellows all into the shade and relieved its perpe- 
trator from a mortifying dilemma. Mr. Ditson 
that it was only a story told by himself, and that he never 
was really in such embarrassment at a dinner table.— 
Boston “‘ Herald.” 


He said that a few days previously he had 


declared 


How Celluloid is Made. 

HILE everybody has heard of or seen or 

used celluloid only a few know what it is composed of 
or how it is made. The following is a description of the 
process carried out in a factory near Paris for the production 
of celluloid : 
A roll of paper is slowly unwound, and at the same time is 
saturated with a mixture of 5 parts of sulphuric acid and 2 
part; of nitric acid, which falls upon the paner in a fine spray. 
This changes the cellulose of the paper into pyroxylin (gun 
cotton). The excess of the acid having been expelled by pres- 
sure, the paper is washed with plenty of water until all traces of 
acid have been removed, It is then reduced to a pulp and 
passes on to the bleaching trough. 
Most of the water having been got rid of by means of a 
strainer, the pulp is mixed with from 20 to 4o per cent. of its 
weight in camphor, and the mixture thoroughly triturated 
under millstones. The necessary coloring having been added 
in the form of powder, a second mixing and grinding follows. 
The finely divided pulp is then spread out in thin layers on 
slabs, and from 20 to 25 of these layers are placed in a hy- 





on behalf of the stockholders, a silver service, and stated that 
the enviable positisn and success of the bank were largely at- 


the president, Martin Millmore executed a bust of Mr. Ditson, 
and in 1870 it was presented to him by his bank associates. | 


He was a member of the board of government of the Home | 
for Aged Men, on Springfield-st., of which he was one of | 
the founders, and also a ditector of the Boston Safe Deposit 


| Company, and a trustee of the Franklin Savings Bank. Mr. | 


Ditson had been a leading spirit in the Handel and Haydn | 
Society, and it was his purse which largely made up the de- 
ficiences attending the great jubilees. His success in life | 
was due to a natural talent for business, an untiring perse- 
verance, strict business habits, great energy, good judg- | 
ment, foresight and fair dealing. His life was one of the 
best examples of a vigorous business intellect, and one of 
which even this country of enterprise and merchant prowess 


may be proud, 

Soon after Mr, Ditson entered business life music was im- 
by its introduction into the public 
There also began a rapid development of musical | 
taste and culture. To the demands thus created Mr. Ditson 
became a shrewd and satisfactory purveyor. As one of his 
intimate acquaintances once remarked : “ All the incidents 
there are in Mr. Ditson’s life are told when it is said that for 
more than 4o years he came to the store at 8 o'clock in the 
o'clock in the afternoon.” 


mensely popularized 


schools. 





morning and went home at 5 





draulic press, separated from one another by some sheets of 
thick blotting paper, and are subjected to a pressure of 150 
atmospheres until all traces of moisture have been gotten rid 
of. The matter is then passed between rollers heated to be- 
tween 140° and 150° Fahr., whence it issues in the form cf 


| elastic sheets. —‘‘ The Inventor.” 
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The Trade. 


—The Moline ‘‘ Dispatch ” says : 
The Pipe Organ Company has a contract for putting a large organ in 
the Catholic Cathedral at Kansas City. 


—The ‘' Edna” is the name of the new Ohio organ. 





—Stannard, of the New England Organ Company, dropped 
into this office last week. 

—Stelle & Seeley will open business in Scranton on March 
15, 1889, the day originally set for the opening of that new 
wareroom and business. 

—We have before us the new catalogue of Messrs. William 
Bourne & Son, the Boston piano manufacturers, whose new 
warerooms are located at 224 Tremont-st. The catalogue 
is gotten up without regard to cost and is as handsome in all 
respects as the best efforts in that direction can show. The 
cuts of all the various styles of Bourne uprights are excellent 
specimens of the woodcutter’s art. It may not be generally 
known that Messrs. Bourne & Son are established over 50 
years, the business having been founded in 1837. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, > ah and Upright 


PIANOS 





WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
~NEW ‘¢YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES; 
127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. t+ 


121, 123, 125, 


| 
| 
| 





BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson in CHICAGO, | 
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Ge For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
to the Manufactory, 


1171 Broadway. 


Address all New York communications 
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Brooklyn. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
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Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. LawREencr, 
88 Warren Street, New York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge, 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 
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ANY PER COMPANY 
OF TONE 
C. A. SMITH & CO. 
Upright (+ Pianos, 


IN THE WORLD. 
RAPIDITY OF ACTI 
SEND FORA 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 
CBoICAGO. 
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C. A. GEROLD, 


—~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORE. 
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THE 
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PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 














ESTABLISHED - 1880. 
» INCORPORATED 1885. 
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Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TERRITORY TO Th 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
, Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 
This belidiog hs is owned and used exclusively 


by the Schubert Piano Co. NEW YORK. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


—— AND— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany, STO» Sla Potsdamer Str. 


Proprietor and Berester; XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 
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Commencement of the Fall Semester, October 1. Pupils received daily between 
4 and 5 p. M. Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 


Building and immediate neighborhood. 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


Imp. and Koyal Court Pianist 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 





in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine chese organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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Philadelphia Chat. 

HE Philadelphia “ News” prints the follow- 
ing interviews with piano men: 

Blasius & Sons say that the piano trade is most excellent— 
fully equal to that of last year. They still make a feature of 
the Steinway. 

William D. Dutton reports trade active. He is making a 
run on the Hardman uprights and the Bluthner grand. The 
latter is imported from Leipsic, Germany. It has the novel 
eature of a fourth string in the upper register, which is not 
struck by the key 

C. J, Heppe speaks with pride of his success with the Steck 
piano. Heis handling the Lindeman and the Smith American 
pianos 

At Fisher's piano warerooms the Decker Brothers pianos, 
grand, square and upright, and the Haines upright are the 
leading features, and trade is reported very brisk. 

At Schomacker’s warerooms I was told that the demand for 





| cians and those most competent to judge of its merits. 


the Schomacker gold string piano 1s increasing so rapidly that | 


the facilities of the factory must soon be increased. 
Holiday Pianos. 
en ar 
A FEW TIMELY SUGGESTIONS—WHERE TO BUY AND HOW TO 
SELECT THEM. 


A N average person who starts out with the in- 


the instruments of the various makers, is very apt to become 


tention of purchasing a piano, and undertakes to examine 


thoroughly confused before making the rounds of one-half of 
the piano stores ; and after hearing the different representa- 
tions in regard to points of superiority, difference of construc- 
tion action, touch, &c., is likely to become dazed and 
purchase some inferior piano, when the same expenditure would 


There are few 


likely buy a piano of an established reputation. 
experts that, regardless of the name of an instrument, could 
decide within $25 or $50 of the actual value of different instru- 


ments. This being the case, how can the average person ex- 


t to obtain the best value when relying on his own judg- 


pec 
ment entirely 
» some house that has age, experience, and is unques- 


to got 


| They are thus enabled to manufacture and furnish a first-class 
| piano at one profit and at a price within the reach of all. 





It would seem to be the common sense plan | 


tionably reliable, and that will give a written guaranty that the | 


piano purchased is exactly as represented, and warrant the same 


for a term of years. Unquestionably Chicago possesses several 
The foremost among 


I that answer this description. 


Uses 


these is the W. W. Kimball! Company, who have been in busi- | 


ness in Chicago for over 30 years, who pay cash for every- 
thing, have unlimited capital and whose note has never gone to 
protest 


In 


manufactured for the last 


addition to the Hallet & Davis pianos, which have been 
filty years, and which are used and 


recommended by the greatest musicians of Europe and Amer- 


ica, they have the favorite Emerson and Kimball pianos and | 


Kimball organs 
The Emerson pianos have been manufactured for over 30 
It 


nearly 100,000 of these pianos in 


years, and are first class in quality, yet moderate in price. 


is estimated that there are 
the homes of the cultivated people of the United States. 
The Kimball Company of the 


Kimball organ for a number of years, and not only supply a 


have been manufacturers 


large portion of the American trade, but export large numbers 


every civilized on the face of the earth, 


last year this company have built a large piano 


to almost country 
Within the 


factory, which immediately adjoins their organ factory and is 





connected with the same, thereby placing the entire plant un- 
der one system, one management and one operating expense. 


The new Kimball piano is spoken of very highly by musi- 


The Kimball Company receive time payments on all their 
sales and take old instruments in exchange at their fair cash 
value. They also have one entire store devoted to their bar- 
gain department, where all instruments are placed that are 
taken in exchange or have been rented or used for any length 
of time. In this department can always be found standard in- 
struments which have had but little use, and can be bought at 
very low prices and on very reasonable terms. We believe 
that the interests of intending purchasers will be best subserved 
by dealing with a house of this character.—Chicago ‘‘ Herald.” 


Offered for Sale. 

HE factory of Wm.C. Schaeffer is offered for 
sale by his widow. It 
Philadelphia, and includes patterns, tools, benches, material, 
&c., sufficient to produce two or three pianos a week if 
Address care of this office ; the scales 


is located at 513 Master-st., 


properly conducted. 
are good. 








The Behning in Philadelphia. 
R. W. H. SCHERZER, the Philadelphia 
agent of the Behning piano, writes: ‘* The Christmas 
demand has almost cleaned us out of Behning pianos, the 
ebony, walnut and mahogany being the preferred wood. The 
excellence of the Behning pianos is so well known in Phila- 
delphia that their popularity increases from day today. The 
sale of cheaper grade of pianos is somewhat slack, but we 
are disposing of the higher class articles right along. In fact 
we have sold in 1888 one-third more Behning pianos than we 
formerly did. We sell 6 uprights to one square; 8 of the 
Behning pianos sold in the past few days are all intended 
for Christmas presents. Competition here in Philadelphia is 
strong, but the Behning pianos being so well made in every 
detail and manner this high grade instrument 
does not suffer much by it, especially with many musical 
people, among whom this piano is now very generally used.” 


possible, 











Excellence In Piano Making. 
PRODUCED BY ONE OF THE OLDEST AND |! 
Most RELIABLE CONCERNS. | 
NE of the oldest and most reliable concerns 

in the piano trade in Boston, and, for that matter, in 

the country, is the Hallet & Davis Company, of Boston. Its 
factory is one of the largest and most complete to be found 
anywhere. It is located on Harrison-ave., between Brookline 
and Canton streets, and takes up an entire block, Here the com- 
pany makes all the parts of its pianos except the hardware, 
a thing which is done by only three other piano manufacturing 
firms in the country. In the construction of pianos, it may 
be said, as well as in other branches of manufacturing, age 
alone supplies experience, and age, under an enterprising and 
well directed management, implies and ample 
means for all the essentials that are needed in the construc- | 


INSTRUMENTS 


resources 


tion of a first-class piano, and it means, too, in its most eco. | 


nomical form. The house of Hallet & Davis has been estab- 
lished nearly 50 years and has been from the ffirst steadily 
progressive. 

Besides making all parts of its instruments in its own fac- 
tory, such as actions, hammers, &c., it has every convenience 
that can be afforded by new and improved machinery. The 
instruments here made are so excellent that the company not 
only guarantees perfect satisfaction to purchasers, but war- 
rants every instrument it sells for five years. To show how it 
has fared in competition with other makers at public exhibi- 
tions it may be said that pianos of this company’s make have 
received 73 first prizes. With its latest improvements and 
recent patents the company can produce pianos that are un- 
excelled by any others made in the country. This comes 
from being not only abreast but ahead of all competition in 
this special line of manfacture. In looking over the company's 
catalogue, indorsements of the Hallet & Davis pianos can be 
found from a number of gentlemen eminent in the musical 
profession, such as Dr. Franz Liszt, Johann Strauss, Franz 
Abt, B. J. Lang. P. S. Gilmore, Carlyle Petersilea, Edmund 
Neupert, Emil Liebling and many others, including many 
musical instructors of schools and colleges throughout the 
country, all of whom use the Hallet & Davis pianos, and 
bear the most unqualified testimony as to their excellence. 

Among the large educational patrons of these pianos is the 
New England Conservatory of Music, of Boston, where nearly 
100 of them are in daily use. To give an idea of the appreciation 
of these pianos, a letter (and it is only one of hundreds) from E, 
M. Shornet, of the Ovide Musin Concert Company, at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., to the Hallet & Davis Company's Western agents, 
may be quoted in part: ‘‘ You may, indeed, be proud to repre. 
sent the Hallet & Davis Piano Company in your territory. 
They make an instrument that for nicety of action (so respon- 
sive to the most delicate changes of touch), rich and sympa- 
thetic quality of tone and sustained singing capacity stands in 
the very front rank of the pianos of the day, both in Europe 
and America, and has never been surpassed.” T. B. Terry 
and family, of Hudson, Ohio, write of a piano recently re- 
ceived: ‘‘In tone it is simply superb, the equal of any grand 
we ever heard. After looking over the interior workmanship, 
we would not consider your five years’ warrant at ali neces- 
sary. As the writer did his boyish pounding on one of your in- 
struments 35 years ago, that is still a first-class piano, although 
rather out of date to look at.” The Chicago ‘ Indicator,” 
a standard Western musical publication, of a late date, says: 
‘‘It is certain that more of Hallet & Davis’ pianos have been 
sold in the city of Chicago than of any other two makes in 
existence.” 

The stock of pianos at the Hallet & Davis commodious 
warerooms, at 179 Tremont-st., is large and complete, con- 
sisting of many fancy styles in French walnut, mahogany, 
oak and rosewood, and a visit and inspection of these fine 
instruments will well repay anyone, and give a good id-a of 
the progress made in the production of really fine pianos. 








—Among patents recently granted are the following : 
To W. D. Patker, for pneumatic wind for musical 


instrument....... sane abe Tire 
W. D. Parker, for pneumatic action for musical 

instrument....... obene-bebeneee $4RN edge ce 394,005 
F. Weinbrenner, for organ stop action... ...... 393,871 


A. & H. B. Marcy, for mouse and dust proof or- 
gan attachment.........-+6++ oes 393.773 








Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Courts. Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


CARL RONISCH, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upright 





rPrA NOs. 





By Appointment to the Royal Court. Royal Councillor of Commerce. 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 














IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


+RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 
455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NEW YoRK -— 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 
Between aad and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


| 402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 








Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON ~ 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 








EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
, 2 eee £10) st oerpen creten, yew vos 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
THE VU. S. AND CANADAS. 


174 Tremont Street, 





SOLE ACENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 











<=?" - “> 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » ( A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 








> ==3 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoREK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSE & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.’S PLANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE. 


Grand. Square and Uprieht 


PIANOFORTES. 


These, Jevemcete bare men balere _s publi for 
near! ears, and upoo their excellence alone 
Bove attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Touch, Workmanship and ility. 


Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEV TORE. 





IVERS:POND 


PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany &£ Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, !22 EAST I3th STREET. 





Le ESTABLISHED 1857. —>- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 


§2" CORRESPC 'DENCE FROM !°EALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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rom VARTIN GUITARS mau ui 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, | ‘and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
0, EURTZMAN & (0,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





DP OUR S-- 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLA88 INSTRUMENT ! 


1ts leading characteristics are 
ist. A Full, Rich, Pure Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 


3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 

4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 


NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise a First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitating|ly place them before the world. 


ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH HOUSES: { Kansas City, Mo 
{ London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 
: LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS. 















RANIC 


IPIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
straments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Y ears. 
G@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms; 17 E, 14th St, 








WAREROOMS: 248-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


Acanwrs Wawren. 








NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. [2 Sena for Catalogue, 





N, B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 


Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, (885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 


Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—2 PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


— The last reduces the tone toa mere Pian 
and saves wear of the Piano, 


4 _ | 15 Bast Lath street, Kew York 
>>. WAREROOMS: t 1229 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphis, 

me / FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue. 
z NEW YORK. 


BAUS & COMPANY. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


ie THE A. B. CHASE C0. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 








DOO SE | 





w 
a. — 












SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 


FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


lvory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


TrVORYTTON, CONN. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: 
EsSSEX, CONN. 





A. NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 


472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN loos WAYNE ORGAN CO, 


~ws IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~~ FORT WAYNE, IND. 


FRNEST ( ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
eA a eo 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —— caused them to be p y petent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


pany crann | GEO, STECK & COQ, | etre cast 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


hh eee ene GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic bi nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Seal Apartments. 


pe: aie Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


Jaroine & Som WEGMAN & CO., Mig THE “MILLER” RAN 


} J ; 
318 & 320 Hast 39th St., New York. . { 
nag —— aga Piano Manufacturers. hee i Is the Best and Most Salable 
GRAND ORGANS: _———— _— a! Organ of the day. 
Fifth suals ; St. George! Sch. All our instruments contain the full iron frame with ‘ ——————_- 
aay t. Geor, er Ch” the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the i AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


43 St. Paul's EN b- | age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or| @ ; 
ii venu | g 
bt x. ampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our . A RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &e., FREE. 


‘Ri Brooklyn Tab | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world | 
ernacle 4; First Presbyterian, | that ours will excel any other. 

Philadelphia, 35 eey ce. 
San Francisco, 
































New Orleans, ian cot * iets 


bureb R.C. Ca AUBURN, N. Y. 


STULTZ & BAUER, jyeemmmme:conover eros 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 


eq o vont and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
= ) = and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. . f 
Lf ih } Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judgesas Mme, ., 


pire. King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Sevetota 


. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, © 


Faetory and Warerooms, 838 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. | ¢ “ : Sin Francisco, and aay others, 


BROWN & SIMPSON, |” : } SSAA, NEW YORK. 
5 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. OPERA 422 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 
G3" Special Terms and Prices te 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 











WORCESTER, MASS. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WO. ©... Bw ae 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
Er SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 














DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. mA | ME _t i" 
STRAUCH BROS., ace of PIANO STOOLS ps MUSIC tog panei and ene oid 


Grand, Square and Upright room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 


i 0 3 T E A CT | 0 N s. FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 
E.G HARRINGTON BG GWOe, titncns ox 
“Tiiwwentie yore SQuare? Opright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
Bt. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
























KNOWN THE WORLD OVER" 























ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
te ee - 





5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 








Cc. Cc BRICCS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 






NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
ie cd te 








NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 14 FIFTH AVENUE. 

















FARRAND & VOTEY | 


ORGAN CO., 
MICH. 


‘N @ 


tL “ 
BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 


Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


é 





DETROIT, 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases : 


ERVING, MASS. 


‘BEHN 


ee Upright and Grand Pianos 





| Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8T. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 
| JOHN ow EN BACHE, MANAGER, 
»ms 411 and “ 3 Telephone = ding. 
| No. 18 8 Ce ortlandt Street W YORK. 
The Union Central commenced business in 1867; 

pays the largest divic lends of any life company in this 

$ west A Endowment esurance at Life Rates a 

alty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 

3 the Io »west death rate; its policies are an invest- 

—~ ent at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 

| pe ae d ~y rest, and the life insurance feature is only 
ent 


or collateral. 
9 




















128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


Factary: 








BEHNING & SON. 
















SUCCES, Fey OARONA 
. 


VENEERS, 
PIANOS 


And Importers of 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 
ALBANY, N. ¥- 








FANCY woobsSs, 


426 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 











UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 


manently located in their new Factory, are ms ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York, 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE —. 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor, Church, New York. 
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